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ABSTRACT j 

-J -iXb© two main, sections of this report describe the 

general model for the Volunteer Parental Involvement Program and 
provide the program documentation. The model is accompanied by 
materials developed for its implementation in in schools. These 
materials comprise a manual that ^schools are employing in developing 
their own Parental Assistance Programs. The documentation covers the 
extension of volunteer use in thrqe schools in particular, for each 
of which an independent section is provided. The report for each 
school identifies the nature and needs of the program, the goals of 
the school, the staff's participation in the project, the major 
phases of the project itself, evaluation procedures, and the results 
and analysis of the findings. Suggestions are also provided for 
generalizing the findings or disseminiEiting them to other schools. A 
general and a selected bibliography are included. (Overall poor 
copy.) (Author/HLF) 
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t Ijsing volunteers in schools 

(Final Report) 
H. G. Hedges 

Niagara Centre, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

June 1972 ^ 

This report includes two main sections as follows: 

(a) A description of the general model for Volunteer 
Parental Involvement, accompanied by materials developed to accompany 
the implementation of the model in schools. These materials appear 

m the Appf^ndix of this report and together represent a manual which 

/ 

schools are employing in developing their own Parental Assistance 
Programs^ These materials have been disseminated to over 200 schools, 
both in the Niagara Region and in several other parts of Ontario, 

(b) Documentation of ths^progren in extending the use of 

volunteers in three particular schools, for each of which an inde* 

pendent section of th'^ report is providc^d. The report for each school 

identified the nature an-.l needs of the program, the goals of the 

f 

school, the staff's part iclp.-».tion in tho project, the major phases 
of the project itself, cv?ilu3tion procedures, and the results and 
analysis of the findings, alone v/ith ways in which it is proposed 
that the findings could be generalized or disseminated to other schools. 
The project wss funded for the year I971 to 1972 through the 
Office of Research and Development at the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education as a project funded by contract with the Department 
(now Ministry) of flducation, Province of Ontario, 



(^) THE GEM ?^.RAl MO DEL 

The study of wider public involvement in formal education, ^ 
and in particular the study of parental volunteer assistance in schools 
has been for the past three years a major activity of the Niagara Centre 
of The Ontario Institute for Studies in Evltication. During 1969-70 
s r-'-^'cr intensive survey of the use of volunteers was conducted in the 
Niagara Region, the results of which ara foun^] in the monograph 
Volurtef^r He lpers, in E lemenLary_Schopl s. This survey documented the 
extent of volunteer help in 100 schools selected 5S a representative 
sample. It was es tab 1 i s^^ed that about Wo of the schools had some level 
of volunteer prccram. An QV3n more important contribution of the survey 
was tir: toxrnony which vu^s dsv^lopeJ v/hcreby the classroom functions 
of both tc'N.hcrs end volunteers could he objectively categorized for 
analyr-is and compr.r i sens . 

Dur'frg tha 1970-71 school yecr an extensive survey of volunteer 
assistance vv'.s conducted in the province, with 40 selected boards as the 
study gro:;;). !n thir sr'jrvey it was shown that 52% of the schools had 
at that tine coma form of volunteer assistance programs. In almost all 
respects ths data for tho province were comparable to those for the 
Hiagara Rooion. For exa^nple, it wa'; foMnd that the average number of 
volunteors per school was c.pproximately nine volunteers, and that the 
civerage v/eekly contribution of each volunteer was approximately one-half 
day. The survsy nhowad thr.t a few boards h^d no schools with volunteer 
progr:iTi5 and a few boards had volunteer programs in all their schools, 
with the remaining boards roprnsentod throughout the range from zero 
to 100%. The survf^y revealed large numbers of schools with twenty or 
more regular volunteers. 



After examining the volunteer programs in a number of schools 
and analyzing the needs In schools with respect to possible volunteer 
help, an operational model was developed, the outline of which appears 
in the Appendix. The model has six main phases (readiness, recruit- 
ment, training, maintenance, evaluation, and extens ion) and it breaks 
each phase down into a series of chronological steps which can be 
followed in planning and implementing the volunteer program. The 
model also identifies the person or group who should assume major re- 
sponsibility for initiating or conducting that particular step or 
sub-step. ' 

During lS7i'*71 the operational model was implemented in three 
schools having widely different characteristics. During this period 
the officers connected with the project worked on a continuing and 
fairly intensive basis with the principal and staffs of the three 
schools concerned. Their activities included the initiation of 
activities, the application of various steps in the model, and a 
continuous monitoring and evaluation of the work of the volunteers and 
of the effectiveness of the model itself. In all three schools the 
participants judged that the model was appl i cable and the volunteer 
program that was developed was successful. In independent reports we 
have documented the success of the program as determined by the state- 
ments and attitudes of principal, staff, parents and students. In 
one of the schools a complete evaluation project, including an 
evaluation of pupil gain was. under taken, and it was concluded that the 
total program of the school resulted in significant gains over the 
three control schools that were used in the study. 



One of the outcomes of the implementations of the model in 
the three schools was the continued expansion and extension of the 
program within these schools, and the identification of a number of 
special or particular needs that vy^re identified as being appropriate 
for assistance with volunteer help, assuming that the model was 
modified in certain ways in keeping with the particular need. The 
identification of various extensions formed the genesis of the 
existing project, which deals with the development of three particular 
extensions in three individual schools. The description of these 
extensions occupies the major part of this report. 

The second outcome of the implementation phase was the 
development of various materials which the principal, teachers, and 
volunteers used in one or more of the phases. As suggested above, 
these materials are found in the Appendix of the present report. Two 
of these, entitled **Some Suggested Tasks for Volunteer P^irents" and 
'*Some Special Ideas*' enabled the staffs of schools to speculate on 
what the program of volunteer help would look like once it was imple- 
mented in the school, and in addition, gave them the security of 
identifying a number of particular things that volunteers would be 
asked to do during the early phases of the program. It v,^as quite 
clear that in all of the schools there was a good deal of insecurity 
on the part of teachers about the early assignment of the volunteers. 
The avai I abi li ty of these two documents helped to ease this situation. 

In each of the schools the nature of the recruitment instru- 
ment, and the policies for recrui tment caused considerable early 
concern. For this reason we have prepared the sample recruitment 
letter and questionnaire which are found in the Appendix. In a number 
of schools which have employed some of the development materials. 
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herein d^^scribed the recruitment letter was used in almost its existing 
form with only minor additional specific references to the individual 
schools iti question. 

The document ent i tied "Objecti ves , Advantages and f^otential 
Outcomes of Parent Volunteer Programs** was used by the staffs to sort 
out the purposes, goals, and objectives that they had in mind for 
volunteer progr-ams. The project officers found that in all the schools 
in which they worked the prime objective in the minds of the teachers 
seemed to be the direct additional help that they would receive in 
the classroom. The idea that the possible improvement of parental 
attitudes and the improvement of communication between the home and 
- the school might be even more significant outcomes or objectives of 
the program had apparently not occurred to the teachers. Therefore, 
in this document prior attention is given to questions of attitudes 
and communication. 

During the early phases of the dissemination of the findings 
in the three schools we encountered a large number of requests for 
short lists of reading materials. In order to meet .this need two 
bibliographies, a general bibliography, and a selected and annotated 
bibliography v/ere prepared. Those two bibliographies are found in 
the Appendix. 

In ordar to document reliably the activities of volunteers 
in the schools and also to study the effects of volunteer assistance 
on teachers* functions, the original taxonomy developed for the Niaga»'a 
Survey was modified to meet the dual roles of parents and teachers 
as adults in the classroom. The revised taxonomy eventual 1 y was 
improved to the point that a standard observation schedule incorporat- 
ing the taxonomy was prepared for direct observation in the classroom. 



A oai^ of titt cUstroon iMtrvn^nt In Its r«<(M^ f«rM ftpptart In tilt 
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tc ijca the^ menj^l -imi Jnatr^srant !n ciffssror.-n^ with >pproxfr.a(ety ^ 
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'<fnp!c/34 t!:^ M-<:r\'!rvnt ?n cl .):?crc c.S ard Vivi surpassed th3 SOX 
Inter-*:: -^c^r^^cr tc^\lt*^l\lxy \ l^U lo«:r tha'i an hcjr*s forv.si observation. 
•Tos<» r» !tT?trr» yith a l-irlrr :u:i^ in edMcrtl'^ri ^pizutr to be 

rsrvi'.ulariy pioflcfe;.: In I«^f.rnl4.? tc ? ^.hV' ;n.ttrt:rr<*nt. 

r*.'5 rt^tytl f S^v , tli^ or nrtor:^J'^ which fsuV^ been cIo- 

scrlled, nnd which t.r>pi\^r In thin r?piincJlx» togother r<'..?rn^ent a 

Rsnuat vo; fl^u tnitlatlcu, dw^loprrnt at^ri '3valu'^tion of a volunteer 
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Thij r.?r;;nn.. t>f waiter ir.ls Ins n.-w tr^et^ lued not on!y In the 
t^rcv .ichoolf^ ir v1ilr.h t'vi ir.Td-iV v\i:^ lir^lcn;?itod, but wre recently 
by r^proKlnir^tcl V 2^^^ othor rcpo'>Is Th« f^rojert directori h-jve 
v;or|rec] directsy with the p*Inclpa!5 ;2nd T.z^ff2 of itppioxinctely forty 
school r v;h!ch lieve vrt tlrj J;:v<^!opxcnt of a volvntofir pfogren es 

a iMjcr [Toj^ct- Jm a In^gr* number of other schools and school 
5yst^*is, not only in t^" roj-sra Region, bfjt throughout OntartOi 
laoctln^s have bt9r\ >cld r'th groups of tec^icrs. principals, 
and coni*'' ' -.fti .5. an'l t^r^ 'j-^T^/icpiiiont matnrtils (^escribed i^erein have 
^ b<»c»n 6.^:1;. loye^j as rr-H of th^ mitarlvif to guioc c!iscus:«i':ms or.tl act id. 
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In the dissemination phase of the general model a number of 
officials of the Departnxjnt (Ministry) of Education have been involved 
in minor or major ways. The three most active participants from the 
Ministry have been program consultants from the Niagara Reg ional office 
namely, Mr. M. McKenna, Mr. E. Piphcr, and Mrs. E. Jarvis. In addition 
Mr. J. Storey from Region 3 and Mr. N. Best from the Curriculum Section 
have maintained an interest in the project. Meetings have also been 
held on three occasions with personnel from the Ministry, represent- 
ing mainly the Curriculum Section, At all of these meetings, the 
interest in the project has apparently been considerable; this is 
interpreted as meaning that some officials in the Ministry believe that 
the volunteer program has some potential for helping to resolve some 
of the problems encountered in schools today. 

In connection with the dissemination of the general model a 
film entitled. "In Loco Magistris" was prepared as a joint enterprise 
of OlSE and The Ontario Educational Communications Author it;y. This 
film was selected in competition as one of the five major audio-visual 
presentations in curriculum innovation at the Banff Conference in 
October, 1971, and it is definitely the pre-eminent film on the subject 
In Canada if not in North America. It has been widely used throughout 
Canada and has also been used at conferences in several states of the 
United States. A report from the OECA states that it has been one of 
the largest selling productions of the Authority. The film has been 
used over one hundred times during the past year with groups of 
teachers, principals, etc., and has been the focus of discussion at a 
number of major conferences, including the Parent Cooperative Nursery 
Conference, two conferences of the Ontario Educational Research 
Council, a Supervisor's Conference at OlSE, the OEA Annual Meeting at 
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York University, and In presentations to various principals', con- 
sultants', and trustees' groups. It will form the keynote topic for 
one day at each of six Ministry of Education summer courses for 
principals in the summer of 19/2. 

It should be pginted out at this time that the above account 
of the General Model serves merely as background for the section that ^ 
follows, which pertains more particularly to the current project 
under discussion. However, a documentation background is essential 
to an understanding of the three particular school projects described 
in the section that follows. 

(b) THE CURRENT PROJECT 

The funding for the currunt project, entitled Usi nq 
Volunteers in Schools , involved two programs, as follows: 

PROGRAM A : Establishing a model for using parent volunteers 
to meet a specific large-scale need in an individual school. As 
stated in interim reports of Septemhar 20, 1971 and January 11, 1972, 
this program was extended from the one original schocl to a second 
school, so that two schools could benefit from the use of the 
volunteers in their attempts to meet different large scale needs. In 
Fessenden Public School, Ancaster, this resource enabled the staff to 
become a curriculum development team. In St. Daniel's Separate 
School the program permitted the staff to integrate special education 
into the regular program. The programs in these two schools are 
described in detail below. 

PROGRAM B : Exploring the use of volunteers to expand the 
amount of a teacher's time spent in the most critical classroom 
functions of planning, interacting with individual students. 



determining students^ readiness, and initiacing and consolidating 
important new mental structures. This program, housed in Victoria 
Public School, St. Catharines was conducted in kee:.>ing with a rigorous 
experimental design, and included systemati c eval uations of pupil 
gain. The program is described in detail in a following section. 

PROGRAM A 

Using Volunteers to Meet Major School Needs 
School 1: Fessenden Public School, Ancaster 

An Approach to Staff Curriculum Development 
Before the opening of the school term in September 1971, the 
principal of Fessenden Public School, Ancaster, (Wentworth County 
Board of Education) discussed with the author the possibilities of the 
staff or part of the staff of that school becoming a curriculum 
development team. Together, we explored the possibilities of the 
Parental Involvement Model as a possible alternative to some of the 
needs that would exist in attempting to provide the staff with 
adequate time for a continuing curriculum development plan. After 
exploring the question with the staff concerned and with the officials 
of the board of education, it v4qs decided that we would proceed to 
explore the volunteer model as a means of providing an opportunity for 
the Grade 4 to 6 teachers to become a curr i cu 1 um deve lopment team in 
a reasonably formal sense. The chronological development of the plan, 
in keeping with the general model, is docurtiented below: 
(a) Preparation Phase 

Although most of the staff members were not involved in the 
initial decision to proceed with the exploration of the plan, neverthe 
less there was in the staff a feeling of wishing to be somewhat more 
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deeply involved in curriculum development. The staff appeared to be 
somewhat more able and more highly motivated than Is typical, but no 
doubt. other factors influenced their wishes to be involved in curriculum 
development. It will be recalled that a number of guidelines from 
the Ministry of Education, and also the Hall -Dennis Report with 
reference to curriculum development, imply that curriculum should 
involve the staffs of schools ^s the basic unit. The staff had already 
identified this as the greatest single need within their particular 
scifool . Concepts of continuous progress and non-grading were the 
subject of frequent discussions among staff members as was the 
feeling that the pupils from their Grade 1 to 6 school should in some way 
be better integrated with students at the neighbourhood Grade 7 and 8 
school. The provision of volunteer help to free the teachers for a 
period of time each week seemed to be the best alternative whereby 
the teachers could get some time for curriculum planning. At a 
number of meetings the author and the principal discussed with them 
objectives of volunteer programs, viewed the film on the subject, 
discussed the programs in other schools and in other ways assisted the 
staff with decisions about initiating their own volunteer programs. 
Recruitment was delayed unti.l after the decision to proceed with the 
plan and a general agreement on the objectives of the program were 
attained. It was decided by the staff that the main objectives would 
be the provision of one or two hours* planning time weekly on a regular 
basis, with an attempt to ensure that there would be no loss in 
pupil achievement within the school. In order to achieve these 
objectives the staff decided to recruit a regular corps of volunteers 
who would serve basically as classroom supervisors for the period of 
time in question each week. It was decided that two or more volunteers 
would be assigned to each classroom initially to make sure that 
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discipline problems, misunderstandings, etc., were kept to a minimum. 
The staff made use of the dissemination materials prepared by the 
Niagara Centre. No firm design for evaluation was considered to be re- 
quired because the staff felt that the ongoing profiles of achievement 
in the school wot Id enable them to determine whether there had been 
any significant gcin or loss as a result of this change in their usual 
program. 

(b) Recruitment Pha.> e 

Instead of i\ typical Home and School Association, in 
Fessenden School the principal holds perio'dic coffee sessions with 
parents in mid-^morning. It was decided to use these meetings as the 
first means of informifig the parents of the school's plan and of 
conducting the initial recruitment activities. At a series of meetings 
the purpose of the program, the objectives and activities of volunteer 
programs, and the plans for recruitment were outlined and discussed. 
The concerns and questions of parents were also dealt with. Following 
these meetings the recruitment letter in keeping with the one prepared 
for the general model, was distributed along with the questionnaire 
to all the homes in the district. The earlier preparation and informa- 
tion to parents no doubt accojnted for the overwhelming success of 
the recruitment phase. Responses were received from well over half 
the homes in the district and the number of volunteers in this initial 
wave approached one hundred. Decisions were made, both by the volun- 
teers themselves and by the principal and staff as to which volunteers 
would be placed on the regular corps for regular weekly service, and 
which ones would be assigned either to special duties, to on-call 
needs, or to a talent bureau who Viould meet particular needs at special 
times of .the year. The availabil ity of a greater pool of volunteer 
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having someone accept this responsibility. It appeared to hove been 
a wiso move to h^ve allocated more than ono volunteer to each ov the 
classrooms early in the project. 

Discussions were held witli pupils concerning their behavior, 
responsibility, etc., during the time wiion ti>o teachers were to be 
absent from the room. The; greatest amount of concern expressed by 
both the volunteers and the teachers Iicd to »jo with matters of routine 
and discipline. It cpji^eared that the volunteers would be reluctant 
to discipline pupils in matters of unacceptable behaviour, and it 
also seemed almost certain that some such cases would appear. Kany 
of the discussions between volunteers and teachers centred upon 
their share of respons 1 b 1 1 i ty * in this respect. 

Some of the teachers preferred to spend the first periods of 
volunteer service in the classroom to reinforce the work of the volun- 
teer. It was considered essential to the success of the plan that 
there be open commun lection between the teacher and the volunteers. 
In general, there was reasonably successful dovc-talling of the 
Interests and competencies of volunteers with the kinds of tasks 
which teachers were prepared to assign to them. In fact, in spite of 
the volunteers* initial feeling that they wore inadequate to the tasks 
to be assigned, it was quite surprising to sec the levels of back- 
ground, Tixpcricnce, end ability that the volunteers were able to 
bring to the classroom. 
(d) I'ln intenancc Phase 

V/ithin a very few weeks the program settled down to a regular 
pattern of volunteers serving for an hour each V^ednesday morning 
while the staff participated in curriculum development as a team. In 
time, the period of one hour was extended to a two-hour period and 



this became the usual practice for the rest of the year. Various pro- 
cedures were used in assigning tasks to parents, instructing them in 
the activities to be performed and promoting them to more difficult 
and challenging responsibilities. SometifTies the training was done 
. prior to the Wedresday volunteer periods, but more often it was done in 
conjunction with the routines of the particular morning in question. 
The greatest single problem during the maintenance phase was the 
occasional failure on the part of a volunteer to appear on schedule, 
thereby causing a hurried and incomplete revision or reassignment of 
the work of the morning. This proved to be very annoying to the 
teachers and at times they were quite vocal in their criticism of this 
aspect of the program. Fortunately, the assignment of more than one 
volunteer to a classroom often made it possible to deal with this 
difficulty, but it was obvious from the comments of the teachers that 
whenever this problem occurred it created a difficulty that the 
teachers believed that they should not have to cope with at the last 
minute. Very few formal training sessions were required. No doubt, 
if it had been possible to provide certain routine training sessions 
in the use of audio-visual equipment, in matters of routines and 
discipline, in the evaluation of pupils* work, etc., some time would 
have been saved and perhaps more efficient service would have been 
given. 

The corps of parents categorized as the '*cn-ca1I*' group 
were used more extensively than in some other programs in which the 
author has been involved. An attempt was made to involve in the 
program all volunteers who had, in fact, offered their services. The 
demand for volunteers on the. part of the rest of the staff, no doubt, 
accounts in part for the success that the school demonstrated in 

ERIC 
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making a wide use of a very large number of volunteers. As a result 
it was not necessary to conduct formally the second wave of recruit- 
ment. However, additional volunteers did enter the program during 
the year and some of the original volunteers were reassigned to 
different classrooms or different duties. 
(e) Evaluation Phase 

It will be recalled that the agreement on evaluation made 
by the staff was that they be given adequate time for curriculum 
development and at the same time assurance that their pupils would 
not suffer as a result of the program. Thus, from the staff's point 
of view the evaluation considered two basic questions: (1) What was 
the picture with respect to pupil growth, and how was this affected 
by the program? and, (2) Did the staff have adequate time to make 
significant progress in curriculum development? 

With respect to the question of pupil growth the on-going 
testing program in the school would seem to be adequate. Prior to 
the beginning of the school year profiles of growth of all students 
in basic skill subjects was available. At the end of the year 
adequate testing was available so that the principal was able to 
assure the author at the final meeting that the progress in the school 
had been, at least, as great as would have been expected on the basis 
of past experience and appeared to be somewhat higher. The principal 
and author are reluctant to attribute the additional gains to the pro- 
gram itself. A number of other factors such as changes in teacher 
personnel, teacher competency, general interest of the community in 
the project, a general Hawthorne effect, etc., may have accounted for 
the additional gains. What the evaluation did point out is that 
the objective of avoiding a negative effect on pupil -gain was achieved, 



despite the absence of teachers from the classroom for two hours a 
wee k. 

It is easier to describe than to evaluate the achievements of 
the teachers as a curriculum development team. During the year the 
volunteer program enabled the staff as a group to engage for approx- 
imately five hundred man-hours in curriculum development. In addition, 
the existence of the program in the school made it possible for two 
program consultants to be identified, along with the author, with the 
curriculum team to a much greater extent than could normally be 
expected. The team had the good fortune of having two highly respected 
program consultants, Mr. Eldon Pipher, and Mr. Michael McKenna, of 
the Region 6 Office, available to them on a regular basis as con- 
sultants to the curriculum planning team. It must be pointed out that 
the outside experts were not the leaders in the teams. The team 
leadership came from within the school and, in fact, from the teacher 
body of the school. The principal, the author, and the two visiting 
consultants all participated as consultants and team members but not 
as leaders. During the early stages of our activity the teachers 
expressed the wish to explore a large number of areas of the curriculum, 
and in this light discussed broad general objectives of the school. 
In due time, however, they began to appreciate the enormity of the task 
ahead of them and therefore decided they should deal initially with 
an area in which they felt fairly secure and in which they thought that 
there was common ground for discussion. No doubt the importance of 
the subject also led them to choose mathematics as the subject to 
which they would devote the greatest amount of their time. During the 
curriculum development meetings discussions centred around the alternate 
programs, mathematical games, behavioral objectives, the possibilities 
of a continuum in mathematics development, and means whereby a 
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number of objectives could be clustered so that the school could have 
an ongoing and comprehensive evaluation program. The curriculum 
development outlines developed by the staff included both the mater- 
ials generally regarded as core mathematics material, and also 
enrichment material. Cons id'irable attention was given to bringing 
greater relevance to real life situations into the mathematics pro- 
gramming. One of the difficult problems that reoccurred at a number 
of points was whether individual youngsters should always move 
along at their own pace, or whether deliberate attempts should be 
made to group the children and hold some of them back by providing 
them with enrichment experiences or alternative mathematics instruc- 
tion, such as geometry, logic, etc. Mr. McKenna was particularly 
valuable in helping the staff assess various proposals related to 
problems of this kind. He was also able to use special resources at 
his disposal to introduce to the teachers new text material and 
other alternatives in mathematics instruction. Mo doubt this 
experience was equally stimulating to the program consultants involved. 

Two other aspects of evaluation of the program at Fessenden 
were of concern to the evaluator, namely the description of what the 
volunteers actually ri;d in the classrooms and an analysis of the 
attitudes of the volunteers. 

At various times during the year formal observations were 
made in the classrooms, using the taxonomy of classrooms functions 
developed in the general model. The observations in the classrooms 
in which the parents were providing basically a supervisory function, 
were remarkably similar. They indicated that approximately 80% of 
the time was devoted to two functions, namely, active supervision 
and consolidation of content. These two functions were about equally 
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divided. It can be concluded that the intentions of the teachers were 
to have volunteers supervise the ongoing activity of the class- 
rooms, mainly with respect to supervising students* seatwork and helping 
individual students when problems ^arose . Although there was some var- 
iation from one classroom ico another, the total percentage of the time 
spent in these two functions ori the average was fairly constant. 
The typical activity of the volunteer or volunteers in any classroom 
included routine active superyision of student cjcJiv/ r usually 
arranged by walking about during the classroom, with short periods of 
direction or assistance when needed. The other function, that of 
consolidating content, was usually practised by the volunteer remaining 
in one part of the room and having the pupils come as needs arose, 
to get special Kelp. The amount of time yiven to individual pupils 
in this function ranged from a few seconds to as much as two or three 
minutes. It appeared that some of the volunteers, when working alone, 
had more difficulty than do teachers in maintaining the general 
climate of the classroonfi while providing individual help at the 
teacher's desk. In tKose classrooms where two or more volunteers 
worked together, the usual practice at any point in time was for one 
of them to be providing the individual consolidation described above, 
while the other maintained the general routines of the classroom in 
an activity that alternated between active and passive supervision. 
The remaining 20% of the volunteer's time was spent in various 
activities. Some of them were of a technical nature, such as pre- 
paring audio-visual materials, or of a non-technical nature such as 
passing out supplies, preparing work cards, etc. About 10% of the 
total time was involved in a form of instruction that, in our taxonomy, 
we called 'adding content to structure'. In this activity the parent 



volunteer actual ly perfcrmcd cn instructional function, but in almost 
all cases it was simply adding content to an existing mental structure. 
It was very unusual to find a volunteer actually introducing a new 
concept to the pupils. There was considerable variety shown in the 
arrangements whereby the volunteer added content to existing struc- 
tures; e.g., sometimes thiii was done in informal sliscusDlon groups 
sometimes as a class, ond sonetimet in v/'^ 1 1 -organ i zed work-groups in 
which c small team of pupils would be worki ng together r^^gularly on 
topics in science or social studies. 

Comparison of the activities of the volunteers at Fessenden 
School with the activities of volunteer? in 'che three studies in which 
the original general model had been implemented indicates that the 
work of the parents in the Fessenden situation, where they are re- 
placing the presence of the teacher for a period of time rather than 
helping the teacher with his actlvitiee in the classroom, is of a 
much more uniform, stable and stereotyped nature. While in the other 
schools one might expect the volunteers to perform almost any function 
uDxJar the direction and supervision of the teacher, it was quite clear 
^ftiat at Fessenden the range of functions was extremely narrow, being 
represented ever thrr.e-ciuar t*:rs of the time by activities within two 
functions, connol idatii.g coni:o.nt and active supervision. This can, 
no doubt, be accounted for in part by the fact that the volunteer 
working alone is probably less capable of performing a wide range of 
functions than is the volunteer working closely with the teacher. A 
more probable explanation of this difference i s the reluctance of 
teachers to assign a wide variety of functions to volunteers in their 
absence. 

The most important aspect of our study or the functions of 
volunteers is that teachers are able to identify, and volunteers are 
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able to perform, a group of tasks within one or two broad functions 
which teachers believe are important to be performed. This observ- 
ation indicates that while the volunteer does not act as a teacher, 
(i.e., does not perform the highest level of professional functions), 
she is able to maintain in the classroom certain functions which are 
vital to the 'jrowth of children and which performed by a volunteer are 
not noticeably inferior in their long range effect than as if performed 
by the teacher. 

The second aspect of evaluation of interest to the researcher 
has to do with parental attitudes, in view of the importance of the 
relationship between parental attitudes and pupil achievement, first 
documented in the Plowdcn I'ieport. Two procedures were used to 
gather information about parental attitudes direct interviews and 
a written questionnaire. The findings were very similar to the 
results from the survey of attitudes in the schools that implemented 
the general model. That is, initially parents appear to volunteer 
out of a mixture of curiosity, interest in what is happening at the 
school, and the desire to have better insights concerning the pro- 
gress of their own childreii. Later on, these kinds of motivation 
appear to shift towards feelings of satisfaction, of making an 
impc^'tant contribution, and in this case of enabling teachers to 
perform an important function which otherwise would not be achieved 
within the school. Many of the parents stated quite openly that their 
contribution in the school enabled the school to do something that 
other schools were not able to do, and it was also evident that they 
took a certain amount of the credit for this extra activity being 
achieved. Almost all the parents stated that they enjoyed their work 
and looked forward to it* Some of them commented on the greater 
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recognition they have received from parents and pupils in the neigh-* 
bourhood as a result of their participation in the program. Quite a 
number of them commented on the increased insight they have concerning 
the problems and programs of the school. Many comment with awe 
concerning the range of tasks csrried out by the teachers. Almost all 
parents indicated that they would wish to continue in the program and, 
in fact, would attempt to recruit others to th': program. One particu- 
lar feature of Fessend^n School gives some additional insight about 
the interests of the volunteers. The kindergarten at the school 
includes children who later on will be transferred to other schools 
in the town. Q.uite a number of the volunteers .W2re parents of this 
intinerant kindergarten group. ' Almost all of them at the end of the 
year inquired as to how they could participate in initiating a 
volunteer program at the school to which their own youngster would 
be transferred in the next year. Similarly, a number of inquiries 
were made concerning the initiation of a follow-up volunteer program 
at the Grades 7 and 8 school. V/hether, as a result of this activity 
or of the general interest in volunteer programs, T:he first sec- 
ondary school model for parental involvement was commenced during 
the year at the high school in the tovjo. 

One further aspect of the evaluation relates to broad support 
from both the community and the board of education. In this con- 
nection, a number of public meetings were held at which the principal, 
staff members and volunteers described their program, and with the 
assistance of the author answer'^d questions and concerns about the 
project and its outcomes. Frequent reports were forwarded through 
the principal to the officials of the board of education and these 
led midway through the year to an invitation from the board to make a 
formal presentation on the topic. It was decided that we would treat 
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the project as an activity of the school itself rather than of the 
Institute, and therefore, we decided that members of the staff and 
parent volunteers should make the basic presentation to the board. The 
presentation was followed by a large number of questions from the 
trustees, most of which implied interest and support for the program. 
As far as we have been able to baarn there have been no serious 
negative criticisms from either the' community or the board concerning 
the project et Fessenden School. 
(f) Extension Phase 

From midway through the year to the end of the pi'oject it 
appeared to be assumed by all participating in it that the activity 
would not cease at the end of the school year, but would continue on,, 
but in « revised form, into the next school year. While the staff as 
a curriculum development team ir.side important strides toward developing 
a curriculum in mathematics that was more closely related to the 
interests and needs of their students, it was obvious that much work 
had yet to be done before the staff would complete the curriculum 
developmentci that they already envisaged. The staff intends to continue 
its activities as a curriculum team, and no doubt, within the next 
year will turn its attention not only to other subject areas, but 
also to integrated approaches, organir:ationa*l patterns that reflect 
student abilities and interests, and plans that will mal<e better use 
of teacher resources . 
Replication and Dissem inat ion 

The author contends that if we are to tal<e seriously the 
guidelines of the Ministry of Education and the views of the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives concerning the role of the local 
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school staff as a curriculum developrpent team, vve must make deliberate 
provisions whereby the staffs of schools, and particularly of elemen- 
tary schools, have opportunities for working together to develop and 
implement curriculum innovations. The present project represents one 
alternative approach to this problem, and in view of its apparent 
success at this school, along with the fact that it creates no budget 
difficulties, it can be commended as one approach to the problem. If 
one attempts to account for the relatively little work done by most 
school staffs in curriculum development, the most common explanation 
would undoubtedly be the lack of a common and regular time for such 
activities to be conducted. 

Certain factors as Fessenden School probably account in part 
for the success of the project there. First of all, Ancaster is a 
town with strong local identity and probably an unusual degree of 
involvement in community projects. This may account for the very 
large response by volunteers, which incidentally exceeded by several 
times the anticipation and prediction of the staff. The competent 
leadership of the principal and the existing commitment of the staff 
toward cooperative curriculum development would also be contributing 
factors. The presence of the author and of the two program consult 
ants named above, no doubt, had a stimulating effect on the activity. 

Despite the importance of some of the factors- stated in the 
previous paragraph it seems reasonable to expect that a large number 
of other schools, perhaps as many as 30 50% of the elementary schools 
in Ontario could implement this project, with certain modifications 
in the light of particular conditions in various schools or communities. 
The evidence to date, not only at Fessenden but in a larye number 
Q -of Other' schools indicates that there is a much greater pool of available 
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volunteer talent than most schools have identified themselves or are 
ready to use. In chose communities where there may be inadequate 
interest among parents, there are other groups of volunteers, including 
students at community colleges, universities and teachers' colleges 
who could profitably participate in the same role as the parents at 
Fessenden. 

The successful implementation of both a general program of 
parental involvement and a more specialized extension such as the 
use of a competent corps of volunteers to replace teachers for an 
hour or two a week m^y require in most cases s measure of outside 
leadership. The value of outside leadership in providing credibility, 
encouragement, and political support for a school wanting to start this 
kind of innovation should not be overlooked. Insecurity on the part 
of a staff seems to be a far greater problem than problems of 
availability or competency of volunteers or the ability of the staff 
to organize its program once it has committed itself and feels secure 
about doing so. In disseminating the results of a project of this 
kind, then, one would recommend that program consultants and local 
consultants study the model and the extension and commit themselves to 
assisting staffs who wish to move in this direction. Unless this or 
an alternative method of providing school teams with planning time 
is implemented broadly, guidelines that promote the role of staffs as 
curriculum development units will continue to be regarded as little 
more than admirable intentions. One further aspect of dissemination 
of this type of project will no doubt be of concern to both OlSE and 
the Ministry, while the personnel of the i^iagara Centre and of the 
Region 6 office are prepared to assume some responsibility for dis • 
semination of the project in one region, there is the possibility 
that unless deliberate dissemination procedures are initiated pro- 
vincially, the outcomes will make contributions in one reqion. 
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School 2 : St. Daniel's Separate School, Hamilton 
Integrating Special Education 

St. Daniel's Separate School ia Hamilton (Wentworth Separate 
School Board) had already developed a basic parent-volunteer program 
in 1970 7K As an extension, the staff decided to explore the 
possibMity of adapting its successful program to the area of special 
education. Many elementary schools staffs in Ontario express concern 
about two current aspects of special education the identification 
of greater numbers of pupils with special learning problems, and a 
growing commitment to integrating existing special education 
students into regular classes. The St. Daniel's adaptation was 
designed to meet these two needs. Because the resulting project was 
an extension of the existing program, the documentation that follows 
makes little or no reference to the steps of the original implement 
ation of the model . 

St. DaniePs staff set five major goals in relation to their 
concern for special education: 

1. To integrate all special education students into the main 
program of the school and to provide them with special assistance as 
needed on a periodic, temporary, or sustained basis. 

2. To identify all pupils with special needs. This could 
range as hicj^i as about 30% of the school population. The staff was 
prepared to make special provision for as many as 100 of its ^00 
pupils on either a temporary or an on going basis. 

3. To develop a profile of learning progress for each pupil, 
making note of the strengths and weaknesses and of the general rate of 
progress. 
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k. To involve all of tne teachers in the diagnosis and the 
identification of the special education needs of pupils and to 
establish this as a major point ov view for the school staff. 

>. To extend the e>;ist:n; parent volunteer projrarn so as to 
provide the extra assistance neederi to achieve the other goals, 
i^JOR PHASES 

The basic parent volunteer model was adapted to the special- 
education situation through the addition of several factors which had 
already been identified:* 

(a) A comprehensive testin-i prOvjram for all pupils ; for all 
those identified as havin^j iearntng difficulties, the provision of 
a leamincj profile for each pupil involved; this activity was to be 
managed by the special education teacher. 

At St. Daniel's, survey testing was conducted using such 
tests as The Canadian Tests of Basic Skills and the Lorge-Thomd i ke 
Inteiligence Test. These v.ere administered under the direction of the 
special education teacher. 

(b) The assirjnment of volunteers to ciassroorrs in Oi'der that 
teachers might concentrate on the testln^;^ program for the required 
period. 

To provide for this, parent volunteers were recruited. 
Twenty-five of these were selected to work on a regular basis in the 
special education adaptation of tlie program. F; om this group nine 
were chosen to work directly under the supervision of the special 
education teacher, working with those pupils requiring special remedi-- 
at ion. These parents usually v/or:<ed with a)) individual pupil, or with' 
a small group of three or four under tiie direction of the teachers in the 
basic school program 

'h. Hedges, Volunteer Parental Assistance in Elementary School, P3^1 -3h2 
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(c) A systematic or^an^ nation oi the pre: Has to p»*ovide s 
detailed overviev/ of the problems and levels of t!ie pupils concerned. 



Information from uxi survey tests wliich tore administered 
were supplemented by further li-formatlon from ether sources. Teacher 
observations and the results of term tests Mere sources of data, 
i^upils with special proL*<cms were identified, and linen the special 
education tcaciier met with Ihe other teaciiers having contact with 
each of the pupils identified. Eaci) case was discussed in detail. If 
necessary, the pupil was further investigated. The special education 
teacher employed sucn tests as tlie WtSC, the k'cxler, Hic Slosson, 
t:H2 Frost i 9, and the Durrclle, A file was set up for each pupi), 
;n to which could be placed ali of the Jata includiiio the prescriptions 
of tho learning nceJ:> a»id tiie very specific st^jestions for follow-up 
pro^rammin^^. 

(d) A floiiblc. but thoroucjh, plati for prpvidinj daily the 
specific additional instruction required by 'iidividuals to be app] ied 
in coO(>eration with the volunteers. Experience to date indicated 
that where a well integrated Icamincj continuum is outlined competent 
volunteers can proceed with a minimum or supervisiori. V/ith experience* 
some volunteers will iio doubt be able to assist in various aspects 
of the program, thcreb/ frecinj the teacher for additional time for 
the organization and tiie Jiajiiosis. 

At St. Daniel's the teachers shared in the duciston of how the 
prescriptions were co be carried out. in some cases, a modification 
of the activities in the basic school program was sufficient. In 
other, the child required individual attention on a rejuiar basis 
from one of the teachers. Sometimes, inJivicual or yroup activity was 
necessary, these activities bein<j carried out under tlie direction of 
a parent volunteer , or sometrmes through the direct intervention of 
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the special education tcac:x*r. 
STAFF gOLES 

The proyram at St. Oaniu) *s required major alteration in the 
roies played by various staff mcr^bers. UnJer the basic or janizational 
pattern of tiie school, the teachers v#eri; orjanized into two groups 
a pr imary junior team, ar<d a junior interned fate team. Since oil of 
tiic poteatiai special education pupils ^vc integrated Into the 
regular program, the toachers i:. caci) team shared tlxi responsibi H t/ 
for any special pupils in their pool of children, as well as for the 
rest of the children under their jurisdiction. 

Th?s pattern or organization did not relieve teachers of the 
rcsponsib: 1 1 ty of ident (fyin(j and deal ing wi th pupi Is wi th special 
problems. On the contrary, it made such action ail the more urjent. 
The teachers engaged in a continuous» ongoinvj evaluation procedure. 
They did not label pupils accord inj to some inyrecisc diagnosis; 
instead, from wor!c records, term tests, directed and casual observation, 
tiiey collected specific information for tlie referral of special 
pupils to the special education tcaclier^s attention. They shouldered 
a further responsibility as well. Tix; whole team met wi tli the 
special education teacher i.i order to discuss each referral. Once a 
decision had been reached, they all shared the responsibility for the 
specialization of projrams to promote the development of each of these 
pupi Is. 

The role of tiie special education teacher was most dramatically 
altered. She was not assigned a particular jroup of pupils as her 
class. Instead, she acted as special education leader with each of 
the two teachinj teams. Enployinj the information provided by teachers 
^ nd collected durinr; testing, she made the ultimate diagnosis and 
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prescription for each of the pupils referrcid to her, takinj note of 
what the tcdchw^rs had to say durtn9 the team mc«:tfn«,is. She juicier! the 
implementation of tlie prescriixid projram» as well, and in many cases 
was the rem&dia! or specialist tcaclwr. Sl-kc actoc then, ac a leader, 
a catalyst, a coopcratinj spccfaUst, and a tcacix^r. 

It was tiic use of parents in the schools which made the 
special prcjramminj possible. A|>proximatc] y iulf of the parents were 
U3cd to facilitate tnc special education adaptation of the basic 
program. Only a fraction of these, however, assisted directly with 
tile instruction of the special pupils. The rest, working as volunteers 
under the direction of tiK' teaciiers, provided the tcaciier with re** 
leased time for planniiij, for the identif icotioiit Ulagnosis and 
tesiin^^ of pupils, and for interviews with other teachers and with 
parents. They wori^d mainly in tlie regular program jroup situations. 

The fraction who wort;ed directly with the specral education 
teacher, after observin^j tlie teacher in action with a pupil, provided 
tiie follow-up reinforcement for the activity be ouidm^j the child 
throujh drill or activity situations. The parents wori<ed with indiv 
ideal pupils or with small groups of three or four Uiider the specific 
instructions provided by tix special education teacher. The parent's 
role here was aimost entirely instructional. Host of the parent's 
activity was categorized as consoi idating new Icariiimj or as 
consoi ! dat in<j tiew content. For example, the volunteer would drill 
words or phrases with a pupil or Hsten to a problem reader as he 
$truc|i;)cd through a passage, noting the common errors. She also 
worked with number fact dr ils, or with other similar repetitive but 
^nevertheless instructional situations. 

ERIC 
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A persistent staff comment was that, following the introduction 
of parent-volunteers into the school, parents appeared to feel very 
free to make suggestions to teachers concerning the needs of their own 
children. In addition, some parents were invited to provide valuable 
information during the group diagnosis sessions when their particular 
child was being discussed. Some volunteers continued to work at the 
prescribed program with their own children at home as well. 

EVALUATION 

The preliminary evaluation of the program at St. Daniel's is 
based on demonstrated pupil progress, teacher observation of pupils 
and parents in action, and perceptions of parents and of pupils. There 
is no doubt that the St. DanieTs staff achieved its major aim of 
integrating the special education program into the mainstream of 
school activities. A questionnaire distributed to parents posed the 
question as to whether or not St. Daniel *s had a special education 
program for its pupils. Parents insisted that there was no such 
program. The special education activities, therefore, had been so 
well integrated into the program that they were not visible as a 
separate aspect of the school functions. The special education teacher 
was seen by parents as the special helper to specif io pupi Is for 
particular reasons. 

In addition, pupils did not appear to feel stigmatized when 
they were selected for special help. In fact, teachers observed that 
the pupils were most anxious to tal<e part in the special sessions, 
either as individuals or in a group. , There are several reasons that 
this should be so. 

Children of all ranges of ability were included in some of these 




activities, including very bright, high-achieving pupils, bright under- 
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achievers, d^^regc pupils with particular dis^tlitiM» as mbII as 
pupils with najor disabilities. With so many p«4>ils involved, it iMS 
difficult to single out individuals fcr ^tignkitixetion. Based on the 
perceptions of parents, pu:>ils, end teechnr**, therefore, it can be 
con luded that the preliminary evaluation was positive. 

Tha fact that a gr^nt many pupils Mero Associated with the 
fpnclai progrcm for relatfvoly shiort pttriods of timr:, e.n6 than re- 
turned to thfJr regular groups with «?ither r reduction or an oHmlna* 
tion of th^ ^Iff icul tici£ thot led to their tdentif ic£tion es leerners 
"ith special needs is itre^f r violence ti^.at the academic needs of 
special stu'L-^nts wsre met, with the jjtJditf'Xiat bennfit of avoldinf 
tl^. cstrrnfrrf! thrt scmetir^s ecccrT^mlnTf the child v>ho is segregated 
for specia l ed'i'i-ition. 

Another afr.*cct of ovcluatlon rjr.c^rnr the mtdel Itself. The 

i.dj'iil to Gsneral m'^cl, all ^'Jtsld^red ossentlel for 
en integrated specicl education prort'in, mr% capable of being Imple- 
rv.ntea ^u':cef.sCul ly, and therefore mnrit generni conrlHeratioci as 
schaols '.lt*;.-:^r to .;v.?-'i r now rpprocrn to lecrning protlcms, con- 
sld;;red to be fcattiir ittuncd to J-? psych )lcgical cnJ nnotlonal 
reads of ycc:-v3%rcr&, pc$it?on rtrrsr/^d in Li vlmt a nd J. j parn l n e 

It I* nbvIot'M fhot ti.n \mo\emnt.it\ot of these fottr feetort 
ro^uirevi cdditictHl personnel. Vfistirr the voluntMr progran is 
•Ithsr th'. ofUy ncans of obrainir.} this h-lp jiirrng a period of budget 
constraints, cr whsther It is morn suitnhle than the use of edditlocMl 
teoehers or par ^iprofes? tone are probleirs not rasol«ed in this 
study. We su<ig&st thit any attettpt to analyze thoso questions should 
consider not only p.«pM gain «nd the bo'Tt di^ployn^nt of teacher 
talents, but dtro tlv-.- inpect cf i>iich service at the understanding, 
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insights, and attitgdes of the volunteer parents themselves. 

IMPLICATIONS. REPLICATION. AND DISSEMINATION 

There are several directions which programs of this type might 
take in the future. In addition to the possibility of adapting this 
general approach to other schools and to all pupils whether they are 
severely disabled academically or whether they are normal pupils 
with minor problems, this so'-'q general procedure can be adapted in 
several other ways. For exa^nple, there is a suggestion from the school 
staff that the role of the home might be increased. Once the school 
has diagnosed a particular need for a pupil, through discussion and 
guidance provided by the school, parents might be encouraged to handle 
the bul k of the remedial programming with particular assistance as 
needed from the special educatiori teacher. Other suggestions are to 
make use of high school students to work w?th younger pup J Is, a pro- 
cedure which would appear beneficial to both groups involved, and 
also to make use of the many retired pec pi ^ living in every school 
community. Once again, the benefits wojid appear to fall in both 
places: the children would benefit fron the increased individual 
attention, and the elderly would certainly b(*nefit from once again 
being recognized as worthwhile contributors to the community. 

While one is tempted to suggest tiat the St. Daniel's experience 
could be repl icated. in almost any scf<ol, some caution must be exer- 
cised in making such a generalization. Certain underlying conditions 
at the school account in part for it^ success. For example, the 
highly successful volunteer program that already existed enabled 
the staff to divert more than a usurl amount of attention toward the 
special education extension. The competent leadership of both the 
principal and the special educcstion teacher are not likely to occur 
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together in many schools. The identification of the extension as a 
significant project, and the invol vement of the project director 
himself, no doubt created a measure of Hawthorne effect that would 
not be replicated unless local consultants, program consultants and 
other outside leaders vere identified with and committed to attempts 
to relicate this extension in other schools. 

The dissemination of the outcomes of this project involve 
three significant changes in a school a different approach to 
special education, a L sic olunteer program, and the introduction 
of the four factors listed above. Such a set of changes is likely 
to be slow to develop entirely within a school, and is not likely to 
occur merely from the dissemination of documentation. If the successes 
of such a project are to be replicated, the presence of external 
leadership in the person of a local consultant, program consultant 
or special education leader will be required. In short, a major 
innovation of this kind cannot be disseminated without direct involve- 
ment of capable change agents willing to give the encouragement, 
leadership and support required. The importance of meeting children's 
individual needs at critical times, and the general compassion of 
our society tov»/ard youngsters with special needs, justify the applica- 
tion of leadership in the directions described in this project. 

In view of the availability, interest and competency of 
volunteer help, not only in this school but also in the other schools 
in. which comprehensive volunteer programs have been established, the 
Investment of external le^fdership in helping staffs capitalize on this 
resource to meet such needs as the integration of special education 
should have high priority. 
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PUOGftAM B 

A Had ical Proposal : Tr ansforming Primary Instruction 

Scliool : Victoria Public School, St. Catharines 

A major outcome of the author's study of teachers* functions 
in the three schools in v;hich the general model for Parental Involve- 
ment was implemented was that the presence of volunteers altered in 
important ways teachers* tine allocations to various functions. For 
example, the study showed thnt 0:1 the average, teachers transferred 
approximately 21% of their time from relatively low level functions 
to what are considered to be the most critical or most professional 
functions of the teacher. Also, the amount of time spent with 
individual pupils when volunteer assistance was available more than 
tripled. It is a natural outcome of these two findings to consider 
the possible extension of this tendency toward increased professional 
specialization on the part of teachers. It is in this context that 
the present project, entitled A Kadical Propos.^ 1 , was envisaged and 
planned. The proposal is regarded as being radical in view of its 
potential for almost completely transforming the nature of instruction 
at the primary grade level, in view of the fact that it has potential 
for greatly increasing the omoutit of attention given to individual 
pupils, of providing important educational experiences at the 
p?4rticular point of readiness of onch child, and of enabling a teacher 
to shift perhaps half or more of her time from relatively low and 
routine functions to the n^ost important ond critical functions of a 
teacher. 

The proposal was implemented in the 1971-72 school year in a 
Grade 1 classroom in Victorie Public School, in a downtown area of 
St. Catharines (Lincoln County Eoard of Education). The Grade 1 
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teacher was selected by her board. She of course, became the chief 
initial beneficiary of the planning and operation of the project, in 
view of the fact that the major intention of the project was the alter- 
ing of the teacher *s functions resulting from the training and support 
required to bring about the changes without creating a detrimental 
situation for either the classroom at large or for individual pupils. 
The basic objective of the program was to give the classroom teacher 
the opportunity to spend almost all her time dealing with pupils on 
a one-to-one basis, with her activities almost exclusively limited to 
long-range planning, assessing readiness in each individual pupil, 
and then initiating and consolidating new mental structures in the 
child's mind. It was assumed that to carry out these functions 
properly almost all of the teacher *s time would be employed. intent 
was then to provide for the rest of the activities of the classroom 
through a plan for recruiting, training and supervising parent volun- 
teers to perform almost all the other functions of the classroom. 

During the fall of 1971 the early phases of the program, i.e., 
readiness, recruitment and induction were carried out, and before the 
end of the fall term the project was well established in its main- 
tenance phase. Evaluation commenced at the beginning of the project, 
and in the latter stages of the year became the most important single 
activity. It was felt that five or six important dimensions of 
evaluation must be dealt with thoroughly if we were to have confidence 
In the results of the project. It is for this reason that the section 
on the evaluation phase represents the largest single element in the 
report that follows. In order to trace the chronological development 
of the project the activities are described below in the six phases 
of the general model. It is appropriate to make the report in this way 
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because a comprehensive parent volunteer mode] was not in existence in 
the school at the time the project was implemented. Therefore, the 
project embraced two interrelated activities, the development of the 
parent volunteer model and its extension into the professional 
development activity which was the basis of the present study. 

Ueadiness Phase 

When it was decided that this would become a major project of 
the Niagara Centre, officials of the Lincoln County Board of Education 
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were asked to approve the project within one of their schools, and to 
assist the author in selecting a teacher and principal who would be 
willing to receive the project and who had some^ interest in parental 
assistance In schools. A number of situations were identified by the 
officials, and a Grade 1 teacher at Victoria School was selected from 
' the 1 ist. 

Victoria School, a downtown school, was built sixty years ago. 
The school serves a broad spectrum of homes, ranging from upper middle 
class to working class. As fn many downtown areas there are a number 
of one-parent families in the school. Tte decision to house the 
project in a downtown school was a deliberate one, because this 
environment was one that had not as yet been used in implementing the 
operational model for parental volunteer assistance, 

Host of the readiness stage concerned the preparation of the 
teacher for her work starting in the fall of 1971. The problem en- 
countered in other schools in which the model has been implemented, 
that of staff readiness for including volunteers in the. cl assroom, was 
not a problem because the teacher was quite enthusiastic about the idea. 
The school had already experienced a limited amount of parent involve* 

er|c'- 
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The greater amount of work in the readiness phase concerned the 
preparation of the teacher for the reorganization of her own work. It 
v/as decided that no major change would be made in curricuiun content 
and materials, but rather that the changes would relate to the balance 
between the work of the teacher and the tasks to be shared with the 
parent volunteers who would be recruited into the program. 

The reading program in the classroom was mainly phonetic. While 
this program probably failed to capitalize on learner interest, never- 
theless it provided an organized continuum which would make it 
relatively easy for the teacher to identify new concepts to be intro- 
duced. Also, this type of continuum would simplify the task of the 
teacher in identifying phases of readiness. The teacher's guide would 
be expected to provide a good deal of the information about the new 
concepts to be mastered. It was decided to take advantage of some 
aspects of the more flexible language programs such as the language 
development program, by encouraging pupils to write their own stories 
and have them typed or printed for the youngsters to use as additional 
high-interest reading. 

The major decisions and activities of the project became centred 
in four people, the teacher, the principal of the school, and a 
research assistant and the author from the Niagara Centre. 

Because the project represented a radical departure from 
typical classroom practice the project team decided to involve the 
parents in some of the decisions, and in particular, to involve them 
initially in the decision to proceed with the project. Therefore, 
a meeting was held to which all the parents of the pupils concerned 
were invited, so that the team could present to them the objectives 
O , and details of the proposed project. The questions and concerns of the 
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parents were dealt with in discussion. The principal then offered the 
parents the opportunity to request that children be transferred into 
the other Grade I class in the event that the parent was negatively 
concerned about the project. None of the parents took advantage of 
this offer. The meeting showed a strong interest for the project, and 
during this session a number of parents volunteered to assist. The 
high level of support confirmed the fact that recruitment could be 
undertaken at once. 

Uecrui tment Phase 

A number of educators familiar with Victoria School predicted 
that we would be able to recruit only a handful of volunteers who would 
be prepared to give regular service. This was one of the reasons 
leading to the decision to recruit openly from the entire school, and 
not from only the parents of the classroom concerned. The intention 
was to recruit approximately 20 parents to perform on o regular 
schedule, with hopefully a small number of extra parents who would be 
considered the on-call corps. A recruitment letter explaining the 
project and inviting participation as a regular or an on-call member 
was sent to each home in the school district along with a question*' 
naire to be completed by the parents. An open meeting of parents 
was held to discuss volunteer work. V/ith little or no additional 
prompt ing, twenty-five regular volunteers were recruited almost 
immediately, and. about a score were recruited for the on-call corps. A 
large number of additional parents indicated a willingness to serve 
in some other capacity but reported that they were unable to serve 
during school hours because of full-'time employment during the day. 
It appeared that with further recruitment efforts, an even larger 
'"Volunteer corps could have been recruited. Of the corps of volunteers, 
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ten were parents of pupils in the classroom in which the study was 
Implemented, representing about a third of the total homes with 
children in the class. 

induction Phase 

The organization of the corps of volunteers was done mainly by 
the research assistant. Lists of the volunteers were made available 
to both the school and the Centre and the parents were assigned to the 
school in keeping with the times that they had available. In the 
regular corps each was assigned one-hat f day per week on a regular 
basis. At first, two to three parents were assigned for each half-day. 

The initial training of the volunteers was done almost entirely 
by the teacher. There is no doubt that this called for extra effort 
on the part of the teacher in the earlv stages of the program, but 
this extra work was compensated for later in the program by the fact 
that the teacher was able to spend more time with what she regarded to 
be her most important duties. The main part of the training of the 
parents was the day~by-day instruction in how to carry out certain 
tasks, mainly with individual children. The parents we^e given this 
instruction as needed in keeping with their assignments. The parents 
were inducted initially into such tasks as marking pupils* work, 
listening to pupils read and drilling pupils in reading and mathematics. 
V/ithin a short period of time they also became involved in active 
supervision, helping children write their own individual stories, a 
measure of remedial instruction, the provision of individual help when 
children approached them for assistance, and a certair. amount of 
technical and non-technical work. 

In general the work of the parent was assigned by the teacher, 
and the identification of the children who were to go to the parent for 



individual help was specified by the teacher; in other words the 
organization of the classroom remained in the teacher's hands* Of 
course, as the year progressed the parents learned to exercise, a 
greater amount of initiative and responsibility with respect to helping 
individuals with their problems. In the evaluation section of this 
report a further description of the activities of the volunteers is 
presented. 

The most useful strategy employed by the teacher in allocating 
parents to various individual students, in outlining their work, and 
in keeping track of students was the use of an individual pupil's 
progress book. In this book the teacher daily recorded the new 
learning activi ties of the student and wrote out the assignments that 
the volunteers were to carry out. In turn, the volunteer wrote 
various comments in the book such as the work completed, the quality 
of the work, any problems encountered, etc. This record gave the 
teacher an immediate view of the readiness of the child to move on to 
the next stages of the program. 

Maintenance Phase 

V^/ithin a few weeks the bas i c organ i zat ion of the program V4as 
established and two or three parents were on hand during each half -day 
to carry out the various tasks to which they w^re assigned. 

A certain amount of absenteeism occurred throughout the year, 
a problem which in the experience of the author had been almost unique 
in this environment. One should bear in mind that this is a downtown 
area where problems of illness, one -parent families, transfers, etc, are 
more pronounced than in most otiier areas. The absentee problem was 
dealt with by both the Centre and the school. Most of the volunt- 
eers gave adequate notice of their forthcoming absence, but in 
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some cases this was not done. This was in part relieved by the use 

of volunteers from the on-cal 1 corps. In fact, some members of the on- 

call corps joined the regular corps after a few such sessions. 

Another problem that occurred, particularly with the on-cal 1 
corps, was the interference factor which itself had both positive and 
negative features. The growing use of volunteers in other parts of 
the school , .aad particularly in the library, resulted in some competi- 
tion for the services of some of the volunteers. While this problem 
at times was a nuisance to the project, nevertheless the long-range 
effect probably is beneficial since it extends the use of volunteers 
into other parts of the school. 

Another problem arose which caused some shift to be made in 
the overall organization. Certain supervisory personnel expressed 
some concern that the children v/ere not, in their opinion, getting 
enought total class experience. They felt that in our attempts to meet 
individual needs there was relatively little total class experience. 
Although it was not made clear what the par ticular benef i ts to learners 
were in having total class experiences, the project team deemed it 
advisable to mate some shift in recognition of this observation, 
and therefore some of the parents were transferred from afternoon 
sessions to morning sessions. As a result each morning three or four 
parents were at v^ork, and usually one only was assigned in the 
afternoons. The shift in program resulted in an even greater 
concentration on individual work in the language program and in 
mathematics. The teacher transferred into her afternoon periods 
instruction in art and music, pfiysical education and other activities 
which could be conducted on a total class basis and wherein the 
attention to individual needs does not seem to be as vital, and in 



which the stages in Individual development are perhaps less well 
defined. 

As the year progressed it was evident that the volunteers were 
becoming more skillful in performing their work. However, the same 
general tasks were being performed, because the teacher's allocation of 
her own time to the four or Tive most vital functions left the same 
set of functions to be performed by others. In addition to the tasks 
assigned by the teacher, the volunteers began more and more to identify 
some things in which they could take the initiative, and in addition, 
made a number of special or unique contributions to the classroom. 
For example, on days when class parties were to be held, it was not 
unusual for the parents to make special preparations at home in advance 
of the party. 

The involvement of the regular corps of approximately twenty- 
five parents continued on a regular basis throughout the fall, winter 
and spring terms. Even during the last weeks of the year there seemed 
to be no significant reduction in the amount of volunteer involvement. 

During the maintenance phase it was noticed that some of the 
volunteers had remarkably high commitment and ability. The qualities 
enabled us to involve them in adding unique curriculum content to the 
experience of the Grade I pupils. For example, one parent, working 
with small groups of pupils and following instructions, demonstrations, 
and lesson outlines from officers of the Centre, taught such skills 
as classification, putting objects and events in order, identifyTng 
variables in simple exper iemcnts, using symbols to express ideas or 
objects, and improving questioning skills. It v/as observed that some 
volunteers quickly become high skilled tutors when assigned specific 
tasks to perform with small groups of pupils. In particular they 
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proved adept at revising questioning in reaction to pupils* difficulties, 
anjd in inventing or discovering interesting forms of motivation and 
encouragement. 

EVALUATION PHASE 

Because of the radical changes in the teaching role which are 
inherent in the Victoria project, particular attention was placed on 
the evaluation of a complete range of pertinent factors. Each of these 
is discussed separately below. 

1, Shift in Teacher Time 

One major expected change was the reapportionment of teacher 
time so that a greater percentage was spent on the higher order teaching 
tasks of broad planning, specific planning, and initiating a concept, 
attitude or skill. There is little disagreement about the central ity 
o^ these functions to effective instruction. In fact, when teachers 
complain about the amount of t^ime which they are required to spend on 
house-l<eeping tasks, it is the interference with higher order teacher 
functions which they decry. 

That a major shift in teaching operations did, in fact, occur is 
readily apparent from the data in Tables 1 and 2. The reader is 
invited to compare the differences in the minutes and percentages of 
time spent in various functions by the teacher prior to and during the 
project. These observations are the accumulated recordings of three 
different observers using the same taxonomy and manual, and recorded 
during ten independent observation periods, V/hen both the direction and 
the magnitude of the change in role are considered, it must be agreed 
that the difference is not just gratifying but dramatic as well. 
Observers in the classroom noted that the teacher was almost continuously 
involved in making decisions related to programs for particular pupils. 
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TAPLE 1 : Functions Performed by Teacher in Sessions Prior to Parent Assistance, 
Based on independent Observations by two Observers, and Expressed in 
iiinutes and Percentsgeo of Total. 
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TABLE 2 : Functions Performed by Teacher in Sessions when Volunteer Assistance was 
Used, Based on Ten Independent Observations by Thiee Observers, and 
Expressed in Minutes and Percentages of Total. 
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It was the parent volunteer who performed the bulk of the other 
functions, which are also important, but perhaps less specialized in 
nature. This change is considered critical because of the potential 
for improved instructional effectiveness which it introduces. 

2. Parents' Pxoles 

The tasks performed by parent volunteers were also tabulated 
according to the Taxonomy of Teaching Functions which appears in the 
Appendix. A series of observations* was made on several separate 
occasions throughout the duration of the project by three independent 
observers. The results were remarkably consistent. They are reported 
in Table 3. Parent Volunteers spent between 70 and oO% of their time 
consolidating new concepts, attitude or skill, and consolidating 
content. This is ajiajor reorientation of classroom responsibilities. 
The question of whether this result has been a detriment in instruc- 
tional effectiveness must, of course, be asked, 

3. Parent Competencies 

One major consideration must be the effectiveness with which 
parents carried out their tasks in the classroom. No formal measure 
was possible for this factor. However, tivo observers with long exper- 
ience in teacher education »were available to monitor parent volunteer 
performance. It is the considered opinion of both of these that three 
of the parents were extremely competent, the majority could be con- 
sidered s taisfactory^ and that only two or three of the parents were 
relatively inadequate. Even for this latter group, however , other 
benefits to them as individuals and to their children appeared to 
compensate for their questionable contribution to the operation of the 
classroom. 
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TADL£ 3 ; Functions Performed by Volunteers, Victoria Project, ^asecl on 
Observations of GUb liinutes L>y Three independent Observers, 
and expressed in iiinutes and Percentages of Totai, 
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An example of the highest level of competence, referred to 
earlier, is presented in the next section. 

Innovative Curriculum Development 

Because some of the parent volunteers were so very competent, 
it was possible to employ them in preliminary investigations of possible 
curriculum changes. The first step in such investigations was to work 
with individual pupils in assessing their reactions to certain situa- 
tions. In these settings Niagara Centre personnel provided a model 
which could then be replicated by the volunteers with successive 
individual pupils. In these activities the parent volunteers (and one 
in particular) were utilized, partly as regular aides, and partly 
as :^dra-professionals. This kind of activity could only be entrusted 
to the most highly competent individuals, of course. In a number of 
follow-up evaluations of pupil performance, the author found that the 
pupils given innovative curriculum instruction by the volunteer were 
able to apply the new learning to problems which they had not pre- 
viously encountered, and also exhibited a high level of interest in 
doing so. Much of this interest may be accounted by the high "game" 
or **p1ay** component in the method of the volunteer instructor, 

5. Parent Attitudes 

There were three sources of information concerning the attitudes 
of parents toward their participation in the school program; constant 
communication with parents throughout the term of the project; an 
attitude survey conducted at the end of the project; and a meeting 
open to all parents of the school at the end of the school year. 

(a) Throughout the course of the project, iHagara Centre 
personnel and school personnel maintained close contact with the parent 
volunteers in order to monitor their reactions. From the beginning 
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it was noted that issues were approached with frankness, including 
those involving both good and bad aspects of the project, and that 
this frank approach characterized all parties concerned. In general, 
parent attitude was positive. It was noted that a good spirit 
pervaded activities in the school. Parents commented that they felt 
part of the staff, that they appreciated participation at coffee 
sessions, and enjoyed woi Ising on a first-name basis with the teachers. 
They enjoyed the attention they received as individuals, and mentioned 
that they felt worthwhile in making tiieir contribution to the school 
program. They enjoyed working in the school on a regular basis. The 
most frequent questions about the project came from volunteers whose 
youngsters were in classes other than the one in the project; these 
parents expressed approval, and wondered when the activity would be 
extended to their children's classrooms. 

(b) Toward the end of the school year an attitude questionnaire 
was distributed to the parent volunteers. Early results indicate a 
highly favourable reaction, but not all subjects have responded at 
this time. Since the questionnaire was anonymous, and since it came 
at a time when some families were leaving on vacation, i.t is not 
surprising that all questionnaires had not been returned at the time 
of anal ys is • 

(c) In late June, a general meeting of all parents of Victoria 
School was held specifically to discuss and evaluate the project. 
Observers were astounded to note that the question of the use of 
parent volunteers was not one which the parents chose to address. 
Instead, that issue was almost completely Ignored by them whenever it 
was raised by school or Niagara Centre personnel except for the pre- 
sentation of the data on pupil gains shown in Table 11. (As a matter 
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of fact, even the dramatic gains demonstrated did not appear to surprise 
the parents to any great extent.') As far as the parents were concerned, 
their presence in the school had been completely accepted. Their 
attention at the meeting was focussed on other aspects of the school 
program with whicli they wished to deal. it is the I'eeling of observers 
at the meeting that the openness with which parents took part in the 
discussion is in marked contrast to the behavior of most parents at 
most school meetings. It well may be that this frankness was itself 
an outcome of the parent involvement program. 

C, Pupil Gain 

Eventually, every instructional innovation must be assessed 
v/ith respect to its effect on pupil performance; this is the ultimate 
criterion. To provide data relating pupil gains to the use of parent 
assistance and the shift in teacher activity, the performance of the 
children in the classroom served by volunteer parents was compared 
with that of children in two control groups, one in the same school, 
and one in another school. The pupils had been assigned to these 
three classes on a non-selective basis. Table k lists the number of 
subjects per class together v/ith the mean chronological age and the 
mean mental age for each group at the beginning and at the end of the 
project. It is noteworthy that the experimental class had both a 
lower initia) chronological age and a lower initial mental age; so 
any pre-project advantage would appear to lie with the control group. 

Since the evaluation was concerned with differences in pupils 
over an extended period of time, a pre^test post-test design was 
employed. Individually administered tests were used because of the 
age of the pupils. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Form A) was 
used to assess mental age; the Peabody Individual Achievement Test 



TABLE Number of Pupils, and Mean Chronological and Mental Ages 
on Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test for Each Class, 
Pre-test and Post-test. 
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(Form A) was used for the assessment of achievement in mathematics, 
reading vocabularly recognition, reading comprehension, spelling, and 
general Information, as well as a total achievement score; the 
California Test of Personality was selected to assess the level of 
personal -emot I onal growth. These tests were administered under con- 
trolled conditions by experienced administrators from the i^Jiagara 
Centre; every care was ta!cen to obtain objective results. There ib no 
reason to suspect any biases benefitting the experimental group more 
than the control classes. 

The achievement test results for each of the three class groups 
are presented In a series of tables (Tables 5 to ll). In the graphs 
(Figures 1 to 6), the tvio control groups are combined, so more 
direct comparisons of experimental and control conditions are possible. 
In both cases, the attempt was made to ta!;e into account the strong 
relationship between mental age and achievement. To do so, the mean 
achievement scores were reported for three sub-groups within each 
class: the high mental age group, the middle mental age group, and 
the lev/ mental age group in each case. 

Comparisons of the achievement scores are most Instructive. 
Examination of the pre-test results, (Figures 1 to 3) Indicate no 
consistent advantage for the experimental group on any sub-test with 
the exception of reading comprehension (Figure k) at the beginning 
of the project; and even here the difference is too small to be 
taken seriously. On total achievement score (Figure l), the advantage 
clearly lies with the combined control subjects. The post-test 
scores offer a completely different picture, however. 

In almost every comparison, the post-test performance by the 
experimental group exceeds that of the combined control subjects. One 
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TABLE 5 Mean Values of Peabody Individual Achievement Tests, 

Total Score for Three Mental Age Groups in Each Class, 
Pre-test and Post-test. 



CLASS 



M.A. 

GROUP 



PKE-TEST 



M.A. 



TOTAL 



POST-TEST 



M.A. TOTAL 



Exper imental 



Low 



7 i 



68 



78 



Mid 



77 



85 



High 



93 



9** 



83 



96 



108 



129 



1^ 



142 



Control 
(Same School) 



Low 



66 



77 



Mid 



II 



High 



82 



80 



109 



98 



6k 



91 



120 



102 



121 



133 



Control 2 
(Other School) 



Low 



Mid 



High 



74 



83 
103 



90 



97 
\0k 



36 



88 
111 



134 



148 
143 



I 



\ 

TABLE 6 Mean Values of Peabcdy Individual Achievement Test, 
Mathematics Subscore for Three Mental Age Groups in 
Each Class, Pre-test and Post-test, 



CLASS 


M.A. 

GROUP 


N 


i PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


M.A, 


MATH 


M.A. 


MATH 


Exper i mental 


low 


7 


68 


17 


83 


27 




Mid 


8 


77 


19 


96 






High 


7 


93 


20 


108 


32 


Control I 
(Same School) 


Low 


7 


66 


17 


84 


23 


Mid 


II 


82 


21 


91 


25 




High 


7 


109 


23 


120 


29 


Control 2 
(Other School) 


Low 


7 


7k 


20 


86 


27 


Mid 


6 


83 


23 


88 


36 




High 


1 
/ 


103 


25 


in 


38 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 7 Mean Values of Peabody Individual Achievement Test, Reading 
Recognition for Three Mental Age Groups in Each Class, 
Pre-test and Post-test. 



CLASS 


M.A. 

GROUP 


N 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


M.A. 


Re cog. 


M.A. 


Re cog. 


Exper imental 


Low 




68 


15 


83 


27 


Mid 




77 




96 


29 


High 




93 


18 


108 


28 


Control 1 


Low j 7 


66 


]k 


84 


23 


Mid 


;■ 

n 


82 


15 


9) 


27 


High 


■1 


109 


16 


120 


26 


Control 2 
(Other 
School) 


Low 




74 


17 


86 


28 


Mid 

— — I 


6 


83 


18 


88 


30 


High i 


7 


103 


16 


ni 


26 



ERIC 
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TABLE 8 Mean Values of Peobody Individi^al Acii tevement Test, 
Reading Comprehension Subscore for Three f'.antal Age 
Groups in Each Class, Pfe-test nnd Pf;:;t-teot. 









PRE -TEST 


POST- 


EST 


GP.OUF 


N 


MA, 


Co.r.p . . 




Comp. 


Exper i mental 


Lctw 


7 




15 


83 


28 




Kid 


8 


77 


i 


96 


31 




Hi'j!i 


7 


95 


• 7 


108 


29 


Contro! ) 
(Same School) 


Low 


7 




]k 




22 


Mid 


11 




'.5 


9i 


2k 




High 


7 


i 109 


!6 


120 


27 


Control 2 
(Other 
School ) 


Low 


7 


t 
1 

1 


17 


So 


30 


Mid 


/■ 


1 

8:; 


17 


1 ' — 

i 88 
1 


27 




H 1 rl; 


7 i 




17 


!il 


27 



ERIC 
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TABLE 9 Mean Values of Peabody Individual Achievement Test, 
Spelling Subscore for Three Mental Age Groups in 
Each Class, Pre-test and Post-test. 





M.A. 




PRE-TEST J 


POST-TEST 


CLASS 


GROUP 


N 


M.A. 


Spell. 


M.A. 


Spell. 


Exper i mental 


Low 


7 


68 


17 


83 


30 




Mid 


8 


77 


16 


96 


31 




High 


7 


93 


19 


108 


29 


Control 1 
(Same School) 


Low 


7 


66 


17 


Zk 


21 




Mid 


11 


82 


16 


91 


23 




High 


7 


109 


17 


120 


Ik 


Control 2 
(other School) 


Low 


7 


Ik 


18 


86 


27 




Mid 


6 


83 


20 


88 


30 




High 


7 


103 


20 


in 


27 



ERIC 
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TABLE 10 Mean Values of Peabody Individual Achievement Test, 
General Information Subscore for Three Mental Age 
Groups in Each Class, Pre-test and Post-test. 



CLASS 


M.A. 

GROUP 


N 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 


M.A. 


Info. 


M.A. 


Info. 


Exper i mental 


Low 


7 


68 


\k 


83 


17 




Mid 


8 


77 


19 


96 


21 




High 


7 


93 


21 


108 


27 


Control 1 
(Same School) 


Low 


7 


66 


15 


8if 


!5 




Mid 


11 


82 


20 


91 


22 




High 


7 


109 


26 


120 


28 


Control 2 
(Other School) 


Low 


7 


Ik 


18 


86 


22 




Mid 


6 


83 


19 


88 


25 




High 


7 


103 


26 


111 


26 
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TABLE 12 Mean Percentile Values of California Test of 

Personality Scores for Each Class, Pre-test and 
Post- test-. 







• Adj us tment 


Adjustment 


1 Total 


CLASS 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1 Pre 


Post 


Exper imental 


22 






40 


ko 


50 


ko 


Control 1 
(Same School ) 


2k 


60 




60 


60 


60 


60 


Control 2 
(Other School 


20 


50 


ko 

1 


50 

1. . ... 


ko 


50 


kO 



-Approximate values result from the use of the 
percentile conversion scale in the test manual. 
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exception to this statement is the mathematics achievement by the 
above average pupils (Figure 2), Reference to Table 6 indicates that 
the strong performance by pupils i*^. the control group in the other 
school accounts for this reversal of the general trend. The only 
other remotely exceptional case is the reading vocabulary recognition 
sub-test comparison (Figure 3), wherein differences between the 
experimental and the control group are very small. Again, this 
would appear to reflect n stronc; showing by the control group in the 
other school (Table 7). 

These minor anomol ies do not detract from the overall result: 
the experimental group's mean achievement total pre^test score is 
Inferior to that of the combined controlled subjects; but the post-test 
mean score for the experimental group exceeds the control group by a 
wide margin. To add i:o the significance of this finding, this state- 
ment is true for 3ll three of th3 mental rge groups isolated (Figure 
l). Pupils in the experimental group maCct two years' progress in 
reading comprehension during the one year that the project was in 
operation, a gratifying result under any r.ircumstances. 

For a generni picture of the comparative gains the reader is 
invited in particular to study Table 11. It should be noted that the 
class means arc herein ccnv^^rtcd tc grrJe equivalents. In the lower 
line for each group are shown thr^ average gains in grade equivalents. 
In mathematics the experimental group shows a slight gain over the 
control groups. The dramatic gains ere shown in the three elements 
of the language program, (the area, incidentally, in which the 
volunteer assistance wns most concentrated). In all three elements the 
experimental group moved significantly ahead. The smallest gains, 
Q (actually less than a yoar in al ] groups) was in general information, 

ERIC 
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FIGURE 1 Mean Values for Total Scores on Peabocly Individual Achievement Test 
for Three Mental Age Groups in the Experimental Class and the Comb- 
ined Control Classes, Pre-test and Post-test. 
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FiGUuE 2 Mean Values for Peabody Individual Achievement Test, Mathematics 

Subscore for Three Mental Age Groups in the Experimental Class and 
the Combined Control Classes, Pre-test and Post-test. 
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FIGURE 3 Mean Values for Peabody Individual Achievement Test, i^eading 
Kecognition for Three Mental Age Groups in the Experimental 
Class and the Combined Control Classes, Pre-test and Post- 
test. 
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FIGURE k Mean Values for Peabody Individual Achievsrrient Test, Keading 
Comprehension Subscore for Three Mental Age Groups in the 
Experimental Class and the Combined Control Classes, Pre-test 
and Post-test. 
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FIGURE 5 Mean Values for Peabody Individual Achievement Test, Spelling 
Subscore for Three Mental Age Groups in the Experimental tiass 
and the Combined Control Classes, Pre-test and Post-test. 
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FIGURE 6 Mean Values for Peabody Individual Achievement Test, General 
Information Subscore for Three Mental Age Groups in the Exper- 
imental Class and the Combined Control Classes, Pre-test and 
Post-test, 
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the area least likely to reflect a school's instructional program. In 
sui^mary, every aspect of this table shows advantages in the experimental 
group over the control groups. 

The results of the California Test of Personality are displayed 
in Table 12. From these data, it would appear that this test lacks the 
sensitivity necessary for this situation, a reflection of the general 
state of the art of personality assessment. 

A comparison of the gains of volunteer's children with those of 
the other pupils in the same experimental class showed positive, but 
slight gains in favor of the children of volunteers. While tempted to 
attribute this advantage directly to the presence of a parent in the 
classroom, the author suggests that other factors no doubt account in 
part for the differences. The most obvious of these is the greater 
and more effective instruction given at home. A number of the volunteers 
reported on the increase in home instruction. This may well be 
another important outcome of volunteer parental involvement, and may 
account for gains in other studies of parental attitudes in which such 
Interventions may have been overlooked or ignored, 

7. General School Effects 

During the course of the Victoria project, the observers noted 
that increasing time and attention wets devoted to curriculum develop- 
ment by the total staff of Victoria School. This was the result of 
several factors related to the project: the general curricular thrust 
of the activities in the experimental classroom; the presence of 
parents with a curricular orientation in the. school, increased com- 
munication between school and parents, so parents could express their 
own curricular concerns; the presence and support of curricular 




specialists from the Niagara Centre; and planning leadership on the 
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part of the school principal. By the end of the project, the school 
staff had formulated a series of proposed alterations involving the 
whole primary division for the succeeding year as indicated in the 
section that follows. While it is likely that changes would eventually 
have resulted in time in any case, the belief is inescapable that the 
Victoria Project acted as a catalyst and a stimulant, accelerating 
the rate of progress greatly. This fall-out benefit is highly 
pleasing to the personnel of the Niagara Centre, since it exemplifies 
some of the more wide-ranging effects of investigations in schools. 

8 Teacher Reactions 

In a structured questionnaire used to ns3ess her own views of 
the project, the teacher identified important benefits to herself and 
her pupils. Major benefits cited v>/ere improved communication, 
improved attitudes, more individual attention, more pupils' feeling 
of success, new teaching insights, and more planning time. One 
unexpected benefit, as stated by the teacher, was that "You get to 
l<now the children better, particularly the average ones. In an 
ordinary classroom situation we tend to group by ability. V/e know 
the individual problems of the very slow children and the bright ones, 
but the majority of the class — the average ones blur together 
and are often neglected or challenged too much or not enough." 
(Incidentally, the graphs above show the greatest relative gains by 
the middle group in this class, a finding which supports the argument 
presented by the teacher.) 

The teacher commented on the ability and reliability of the 
volunteers. Her only negative comments were: (a) that sometimes a 
teacher simply likes to be left alone with her class (suggesting the 
need for some half -days without volunteers) and (b) the children 
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whose parents are not involved must sometimes feei *'left out" even 
though they may not say so. 

The teacher concluded her report by stating, "1 enjoyed the 
year immensely. I found it to be a very profitable and rewarding 
exper ience.** 

Extension Phase 

At the beginning of the project the other teachers on the staff 
of Victoria School had little interest in the Parent Volunteer Program, 
at least as it applied to classrooms. It might even be stated that 
the rest of the staff were opposed to the volunteers serving directly 
in the classroom. During the year a gradual transition took place in 
the staff. The presence of volunteers in the school every day and 
during the coffbe sessions in the staff room, along with the obvious 
impact the volunteers were having on the classroom in question, 
contributed to a gradual shift on the part of the staff toward an 
interest in and eventually a commitment toward volunteer assistance 
in some other classrooms. During the last three months of the school 
year we received numerous requests from other staff members for direct 
involvement of volunteers. 

As a result of the growing interest in parental assistance in 
the classroom the author discussed with the staff a number of possible 
extensions for the next year. After a number of discussions centring 
mainly on teachers' own feelings of security about other adults in 
the classroom, a tentative decision was made to explore the possibility 
of using volunteers to assist the entire primary section of the school 
to individualize the program. The precise organizational pattern 
through which this wi 1 1 be done is still in question. However, it. 
appears that the staff is prepared to identify the stage of development 
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of every child and then group the children in I'^eping with readiness 
rather than on the basis of age, grade, or some other more heterogeneous 
factor. They also appear ready to put an ongoing evaiuation plan 
into operation so that each youngster v/i 11 be looked at periodically 
with respect to his proper placement. Naturally the new plan of 
organization will call for extra teacher planning time, and it is 
partly to meet this need that the parent volunteer program will be 
revised. In addition, the kind of parent volunteer help given in 
the project classroom during the past year will be continued. Thus, 
it appears that in the extension of tlv:.- program an entire department 
of the school will apply some of the elements that developed this year. 
It is expected thrit the volunteers will perform two broad kinds of 
service: (i) the consolidation of new learning while working with 
individual students, and, (ii) supervision of classes to enable 
teachers to have more planning time. 

It is expected that tin extension phase at VJctorfa School will 
become itself a major study of the iNliagara Centre. This will enable 
us to monitor tho trc-^insfor of the program from the one classroom to 
a division of the school. It is probable that at least one program 
consul trnt from the Regional Office as well r,s a consultant from the 
County Office will be identified with the school next year. These two 
persons will be able, not only to assist the staff in the organization 
of their plans, but also to disseminate any worthwhile results coming 
out of i t. 

Impl icati'ons, Uepl <ca t? on and Dissemi na t ion 

The evaluation of this project was carefully conducted and 
fairly comprehensive. It started at the beginning of the project, was 
maintained through careful documentation, and was the major activity 

er|c 
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of the Centre in the final stages of the study. In addition, the 
pupil gain was compared wi th that of two control groups. 

The care with which the evaluation was conducted, coupled with 
the very large gains shown in the results, dictates that serious 
attention be given to this study. It should be noted that three 
additional characteristics of thn evaluation support this contention. 

(i) The results were fairly consistent, with no iT;ajor anomalies noted. 

(ii) The evaluation included both subjective and objective measures, 
including observations in keeping with a well established taxonomy 
and the use of well established tests, (iii) The greatest gains were 
in those areas in which the greatest amount of parental involvement 
occurred, and the least gainn were in those areas in which the school 
and particularly the parentnl involvsment program would be expected 
to have the least impact. 

The study sf)Owed then that wi^h the use of parent volunteers, a 
. radical change can tak^^ place in primary classrooms. These changes 
involve not only dromc^tic gains in pupil perfprmance, but also the 
transfer in teacher's time allocations documented in the study. While 
the study shows that th'=ise kinds of changes can take place, a research 
study is incapable of indtcnting whether nuch changes should take 
place. Therefore, in assessing the implications of this study the 
educator must determi whether this is the direction in which we wish 
to go, that is, whether we should provide opportunities for teachers to . 
specialize more highly in the truly professional functions of a teacher, 
and whether we should try to give pupils this amount of individual 
help so ihat they ore constantly working at or close to their 
read iness level . 

Q Because the study occupied only one year it is impossible to 
m^^mtate whether the kind of growth demon<itrated by thie pupils in this 
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classroom will continue on the same curve, with or without concentrated 
attention to their individual needs. It could be argued that these 
youngsters have merely spurted ahead of their peers, and will continue 
to perform only at higher plateau levels. The author predicts that 
this will happen unless they are involved in a further plan to provide 
them with individual attention. One can only speculate about the kind 
of Jong-term growth pattern of children if the kind of concentrated 
attention to their needs shown in this project could be continued. 

This project was entitled A Kadical Proposal , In view of the 
amount of pupil -gain demonstrated, and the demonstrated shift in 
teacher performance, it is difficult not to regard this as one aspect 
of a blue-print for transforming the work of both pupils and teachers 
at the primary level. The question of whether such radical trans- 
formation shoul d take place is not a research question but is in the 
area of philosophic and political discussion. 

It is not expected that all teachars will be able to, or will 
be interested in, making the kind of transformation of their own roles 
demonstrated in this project. At the same time, if teachers continue 
to request that more of the time be allocated to the high level 
professional functions, and if our society continues to promote the 
idea of meeting individual interests and needs, then a project of 
this kind is one alternative to meeting these conditions. The teacher 
in this study entered the project with an interest in or commitment 
to the use of volunteers. The large amount of support that she 
received no doubt stimulated her to perform at a higher level than 
would be typical of teachers without the same amount of direct 
support. At the. same time the fact that the teacher was able to 
transfer such large am.ounts of time to high level functions, and that 
the volunteer corps were able to assist her in the ways indicated and 
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thereby help the teacher to produce the kinds of gains shown in the 
evaluation, suggests that many other teachers could no doubt also 
make similar transfers. 

The nature of special assistance to the teacher needs to be 
analyzed in considering the replication of the study. The outside 
assistance was of three general kinds, (i) The presence of the project 
team no doubt gave the teacher a feeling of worth and security that 
might be difficult to replicate without external leadership. At 
the same time there are a great many teachers who are already both 
able and secure and would be able to apply what has been learned in 
this study to their own classrooms without excessive feelings of 
insecurity. This implies for many other teechers the need to be given 
encouragement and security to experiment without their having to 
write a prior guarantee of success before commencing a project. The 
fact that we were supporting the teacher, and that the objectives of 
the program were clear to all concerned,, appear to be advantageous, at 
least to the teacher, (ii) The second kind of assistance was in 
managing the pool of volunteers. In this situation it required a 
reasonable amount of activity becauce of problems associated with a 
downtown area. If an activity of this kind were considered to be 
important to a school, no doubt a certain amount of attention could be 
provided to maintaining the pool, eithar by a highly competent vol- 
unteer or by the-prr incipal or secretary of the school. In another 
school in which the author has been working one of the teachers accepts 
the resoonsibi 1 i ty for the maintenance of the pool, (iii) The third 
kind of assistance to the teacher undoubtedly required a measure of 
outside supportive leadership. It was a major undertaking for this 
teacher, and no doubt, would be for most other teachers, to analyze 




and put into practice the transfer of functions that is documented in 



the study. For the teacher who performs s irgle-handedl y all the 
functions of the classroom to be asked not only to involve other 
adults in the classroom but also to hand over to them almost the 
entire operation of certain functions, while retaining only a small 
number of highly critical functions, may be difficult and will almost 
certainly require considerable external assistance. At the same time, 
the leadership that would enable teachers to do this is available in 
this p. evince. This could be an important in-service function of 
program consultants and particularly the staffs of teacher education 
faculties and colleges. This is not as massive an undertaking as 
might be imagined, because only the initial training of the teacher 
in this matter may be required. Once the teacher learns how to do 
long term planning, to identify stages of readiness, and to organize 
the classroor? differently, hs or she can continue to enlarge gradually 
the amount of the time given to those critical functions. No doubt 
strategies such as the use of the pupil progress book will be invented 
by other teachers or laaders as attempts are made to reorganize 
teachers' functions. 

It cannot be expected that the dissemination of a written 
report of this project will produce a dramatic change in most teachers 
who read it. At the same timn, many teachers will recognize in. the 
outcomes of the project some of the objectives and needs that concern 
them. Two of these are of tj general concern to teachers: greater 
time for professional functions, and improved pupil growth. Therefore, 
a study of this kind, if widely disseminated., should invoke in many 
teachers the desire to ^^xplore the possibilities of shifting time from 
low-level to high-level functions. The use of volunteers in enabling 
teachers to do this has now boer. well documented, not only in this 
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study but in the background study of the implementation of the 
general model. 

For teachers to make this kind of transfer, howe/er, requires 
at least two conditions. As stated above, teachers are not likely to 
make this dramatic innovative change without some feeling of support. 
Those In charge of developing policy in a system or in charge of 
evaluating teachers must support this kind of transfer if there is to 
be any hope that teachers will perform differently. Unless evaluation 
is made in keeping with the important functions of teachers and of 
the actual gains made by pupils, teachers are likely to continue to 
operate in keeping with inaccurate perceptions of the expectation of 
the evaluator. Secondly, a measure of assistance will be required 
from leaders. If program consultants and local consultants are 
prepared to promote the use of volunteer assistance they may wish to 
give assistance not only to implement a general model but also to 
help teachers meet higher level and long-term needs in the 
classroom. 

The traditional methods of disseminating research findings 
usually have not been very effective. If those in charge of 
giving the highest level of leadership to educational innovation and 
change in this province believe that the objective evaluation of this 
project has important implications for even a small fraction of other 
classrooms, some deliberate plan should be implemented to ensure that 
the Ministry's position on tSis topic is kjiown to its delivery team, 
who in turn, should be encouraged to implement or modify the plan 
in various parts of the province. While the Niagara Centre, in 
x:ooperation with local and regional consultants may be able to provide 
much of the leadership in this region for disseminating these findings 
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if the Ministry believes that they are significant, it is impossible 
for the team of one Centre or region to extend this service to the entire 
province. The author believes that the study, while obviously limited 
In scope, having been implemented in one classroom, nevertheless has 
demonstrated changes dramatic enough to merit further serious study 
and development. 
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AN OPERATIONAL MODEL 



The operational model for developing and Implementing a 
program of volunteer parental assistance In elementary schools Is 
presented as a comprehensive plan which can be applied or modified 
to meet the cofidltlons and needs of any elementary school that wishes 
to formulate a systematlc-^volunteer program. The model has been 
Implemented successfully In a number of schools with minor modifications. 



Because any plan reflects certain objectives, the major 
goals of the present nnodel should be Identified. They are the 
enhancing of pupil achievement as an outcome of Improved parental 
attitudes; Improved home-school communication; significant additional 
help In the classroom; and the Improvement of parents' "Teaching" 
skills. 



It will be noted that the phases, and steps and sub-steps 
of the model are In chronological order. Also mentioned are proposed 
iraterlals at points where they apply. The Initials S, P, T, and V 
refer to the groups or persons who bear the main responsibility for 
Initiating and/or Implementing the step, namely: Staff, I.e., 
principal and teachers (S); Principal (P); Teachers (T); and 
Volunteers (V). 



... . • . . 

/ 
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OUTLINE OF THE MODEL 

PREPARATION PHftSE 

t 

L Analysis of readiness tP) 

2. Identification of the major needs of the school (S) 

3. Identification of alternative solutions, including volunteer (S) 

assistance 

4. Discussion of potential of volunteer program 

—study information concerning existing practises (S) 

—add books, manuals to professional library (S) 
(see bibliography in appendix) 

—visit established programs (optional) (S) 

gather Information concerning objectives (S) 
(see objectives' list in appendix) 

5. Decision to proceed with plan (S) 
—reach general commitment 

—identify participating staff members (S) 

6. Agreement on objectives of program 

— set up an order of priority of major objectles (S) 

7. Identification of guidelines for long-range evaluation of (S) 

program 

8. Preparation of list of Initial tasks for volunteers (S) 
(see Initial task lists fn appendix) 

RECRUITMENT PHASE 

t. General information meeting with parents (optional) (S) 
--Involve exis+Ing parent organization (optional) (S,J 

2. Decisions pn recruitment policies (S) 
—test policies against objectives 

—decide on general types or pools of volunteer , (S) 

service (regu.lar, on-ca 11, talent bureau) 

3. Preparation of recruitment letter with attached questionnaire (P> 
(see sample letter and questionnaire In appendix) 

4. Organization of flies of volunteers In each pool (P> 

5. Evaluation of recruitment procedures CP) 
—publish list of volunteers to staff 

—assess success of proceduie tS) 

O —plan. If necessary, to enlarge Initial pool by alternate (P) 

ERXC recruiting procedure, e.g., telephone. Interview, or home visit 



INDUCTION PHASE 

1. Initial meeting with volunteers 

— explain objectives, advantages of plan 'S) 

--outline general procedures (P) 

— answer rrajor concerns of parents (S) 

—discuss policies concerning assignment, responsibility, 

conf fdentlal ity, attendance procedures, etc. (P) 

2. Assignment (or selection) of volunteers for eacti teacher (S) 
or team 

3. Preparation of pupils for volunteer participation 

««95t35llsh role and responsibility of volunteers . (T) 

— clarify discipline and procedures <T) 

4. Preliminary vlslt(s) of volunteers to assigned areas (T,V) 

— discuss program, organization, supplies, etc. <T) 

— assign and discuss Initial tasks (T) 

— discuss mutual concerns (T^V) 

5. Initial volunteer service 

— supervise volunteer tasks (T) 

— set up procedures for opermess-of ^communication (T,V) 

—assess volunteer's activities ^ (T,V) 

—repeat, alter, or add assignments ^^Vx. 

I" 

—provide training for tasks where necessary ^ (S) 

6. . Information to authorities and public concerning Initial phase (P) 

of program 

MAINTENANCE PHASE 

1. Subsequent regular participation by scheduled volunteers (V) 

2. Procedures for 'V»"0"^+'^9" volunteers to more demanding tasks 

—assess ability and reliability of volunteer and 

needs of the classroom CT) 

—determine and reflect Interests of volunteer <T) 
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3. Planning of informal training sessions as required 

to carry out specific roles (remedial, audio-visual, library 
procedures, etc.) (S) 

4. Procedures for dealing with major difficulties 

— maintain frank discussion of concerns and revise 

tasks as required (T) 

— re-assign certain volunteers after consultation with 

staff (P) 

— recruit from on-ca I I corps to fill in for 

emergency absenteeism (P,T) 

5. Procedures for Involving ^'on call" pool (a) as replacements; 

(b) for special periodic needs (P) 

6. Procedures for classifying resources of '-talent bureau" and 
making information available to staff (P) 

— plan general procedures for contact with resource 

volunteers (S) 

— consider use of a volunteer for contacts (S) 

7. Attention to staff requests for additional regular 

assistance 

— conduct second *'wave'* of recruitment (P) 
— explore possibility of volunteers as recruiters (P) 
-'^-assess possible transfer from other pools to 

regular pool (P) 

EVALUATION PHASE 

!• Development of evaluation procedures 

— reaffirm priority of 6bjectives (S) 

— analyse effectiveness of daily evaluation and 

communication (S) 

— identify main criticisms and weaknesses (S) 

2. Meeting of principal (or staff) and volunteers 
after initial implementation 

. — establisf' a purpose and suitable interval after initial 

meeting (P) 

'^-explore informally expressed attitudes and outcomes 

from parents' point of view . (S,V) 

— discuss criticisms-, suggestions, and questions from 

volunteers <S,V) 
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3. Assessment of outcomes of above meetings, and modification of (S) 
procedures -^s merited 

Formal evaluation in keeping with priority of objectives (6 - 1 (J months) 

- - assess attitudes of parents, teachers, pupils (S) 

- - assess effectiveness of volunteer service on extension of help (S) 

to teachers 

- - measure changes in teacher activity, i.e., time spent in, various 

functions (see taxonomy, observation schedule, and manual) (T) 

- - measure changes In amount of time cpent by adults with individual (T) 

pupils 

- - measure changes in amount of time pupils spend in major activities, 

e/g. , oral reading (T) 

- - assess effects of program on pupil performance (S) 
5. Evaluation of tne model (S) 
EXTENSIOi^^ PHASE 

1. Revision of model in light of evaluation ' (P) 

2. Analysis of need for special forms of coordination of program 

- - assess additional administrative load (P) 

- - consider relationship to existing parent groups (S) 

- " consider use of one or more volunteers as coordinators (S) 

- - assign specific coordination roles to staff (S) 

3 Addition of subsequent groups of volunteers 

- -. assess neeci for additional help (S) 

- - assess use made of on-cal 1 and "talent bureau'* pools (S) 

- - record other major changes (S) 

4, Procedures for trans ferr i ng .certai n learning activities to homes 
(optional) 

- - organize group training sessions (S) 

- - prepare or provide parents* manual (S) * 

- - hold problem sessions. (S) 

- - involve parents in evaluation of their work (S) 



5. Extension of mode! to meet broader or more specific needa 
- - assess potential for special education, individualized 

instruction, supervision to permit staff time for curriculum 
development, etc. 

6. Policies and procedures . concern i ng visitors (teachers and others) 
wishing to observe the program. 



(s) 
(s) 
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Development of basic organizational structure needed to. .maintain 
program into new school year without 'Vc-starting" the model 

Consideration of formal recognition of volunteers' service 

Preparation of year-end report to board of education, press, parents 
end the community 

--consider value of having an orol report made to board by 
a commi ttec (pr incipal , tercher, volunteer parent) 

--invite press to observe and describe program 

— document major aspects of program for school records, to 
include samples of forms, materials, and letters used during 
the introductory year 



VOLUNTEER PARENTS^ A SSISTANCE PROJEp 



H. G. HEDGES 



NIAGARA CENTRE , THE _0?TARIO„INS TITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 



Some Suggested Tasks for Voluntoor Paren ts 

Note ; This list is not complete, v/e would appreciate your contributions 
to the list. The tasks listed are not equally applicable to all 
.grade levels. Many of these tasks would not be initial tasks for 
the volunteer, but rather would be ones that volunteers could be 
assigned as they demcnstrcto ability and reliability. 



Collecting lunch and ni)k money 

Requisitioning supplies . 

Kociping attendance records 

Fi 1 ihg reports 

Writing for free materials 

Maintaining pupils' cumulative records 

Entering marks in record books 

Averaging marks 

Entering marks on report cards 

Keeping records of books pupils have read 

Keeping inventory of equipment and supplies 

Preparing seating plans 

Preparing library cards 

Typing, duplicating stencils, etc. 

Typing children's stories 

Typing, duplicating class newspaper 

Typing, duplicating school open letter to parents 

Duplicating scripts for plays, 'etc. 

Maintaining a file of representative work of each pupil 
Fi 1 ing. resource, materials for each unit 
Setting up parent-teacher interviews 



Clerical 



Classroom Maintenance and Administration 
Supervising seatwork 
Supervising work aroas 
Mixing paints, etc. 

Assisting wi th art aprons, drop cloths, etc. 

Arranging instructional materials for lessons 

Distributing,.^ col lecting, washing, storing equipment 

Supervising clean-up time. 

Assisting with coats, overshoes, etc. 

Keeping bulletin boards neat and current 

Maintaining general housekeeping of room 

Assisting wi th bl ackboard care 

Writing assignments on blackboard 

Preparing kindergarten refreshments 

Arranging interesting study areas, such as reading 

area, science corner, etc. 

General Non- 1 ns t ruct i ona 1 

Assembl Ing related supplementary books 

Selecting films, filmstrips for lessons 

Assembling, selecting pictures forjessons 

Proofreading class newspaper, etc. 

Collecting test papers, projects, homework, etc. 

Assembling resource collections, indexing and storing 

e,g. artifacts, mineral s, leaf prints, maps, etc. 

Organizing a master picture. file 

Orangizing a 35 mm f ilmsl ide f ile 

Organizing filmstrips into an integrated collection, 
cotalogue and card file. 



Obtaining specific materials for science, social 

studies lessons 
General supervision of classroom at specific times 
Supervising indoor gomes (breaks, rainy '^ays, etc.) 
Checking library books in and out 
Helping pupils select library books 
Making arrangements for special speakers 
Supervising instructional games (e.g. math games) 
Displaying pupil work in various ways 
Performing routine health tasks-measuring and recording 

height, weight, routine eye chart 
Administeringroutine first-aid 
Attending sick or injured pupil 

Telephoning re sick pupil; taking child home when necessary 
Accompanying injured child to doctor, home or hospital 
Telephoning re absentees 

Telephoning, if necessary, to verify notes re pupil 
leaving early, etc. 

Supervise club meetings ' 

Assisting or supervising special pupil committees (con- 
structing, rehearsing, experimenting, etc) 

He Imping pupils settle quarrels, disputes 

Helping in organi;:dtian,rehearsal , etc, of programs, 
assembi ies, etc. 

Setting up special exhibits in 'classroom or school 

Supervise individual study carrels 

Mor Storing study hall 

Carintj for pre-school children during teacher-parent con- 
ferences, etc. 
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Helping supervise field trips 
Assisting with special 'errands' 
Supervising t3Sts, 
Audio-'Visual Assistance 

Ordering, rewinding, returning films etc, 
Reproducing sound tapes 
Setting up end removing AV equipment 
Operating projectors 

Organizing, instructing pupils as AV operators 
Preparing overhead projectuals 
Previewing films, fiimstrips 

Preparing brief introductions as background for viewing 
Maint.iining AV equipment (oiling, cleaning lens and gates, 

checking lamps, cords, etc. on regular schedule, such 

as once per month). Perhaps one qualified father would 

do this. ^ 
See also suggestions re master picture file, 35 nim slide file, 

and integrated filmstriflf file and catalogue 
Prepare catalogue of resource materials in school and 

special resources (persons and materials) in the 

community. 

Instructional 

Preparing objective tests, e.g. spelling lists, marking 
tests. 

Preparing pupi 1 s ' profiles 
Checking homevADrk 

Checking record books using teacher crttcria 
^ Observing, describing specific behaviours " / 



Preparing instructional materials — flash cards for mathe- 
matics and rending, cutouts, sewing cards, alphabet 
card^, drill cord sets, transparencies, models, etc. 

Collecting, organizing, arranging displays to be used in 
lessons. 

Teaching a group to play an instructional game (e.g. math 
game) 

Preparing spcscial learning material to meet individual 
needs or differences, e.g. special study guides, 
sample programs, taping, reading or math material for 
less or more advanced pupils, etc. 

Teaching or rc-teaching specific skills or concepts to 
special groups 

Tutor ing i ndi vi dual pupi 1 s 

Helping individuals with work missed because of absence, etc 

Reviewing content, skill of previous lessons 

Repeating parts of lessons for slower learners 

Assisting pupils with specific learning tasks and recording 

in book or file for individual 
Assisting with routine spelling, punctuation on request as 

pupils write stories or compositions. 
Listening to pupils read orally; record difficulties 

Instruct pupils in proper and safe use of tools and equipment 

.J 

Teach etiquette, good manners, etc. to small groups 
Listen to pupils read their-own stories 
Prepare special demonstrations In art, science, etc. 
Provide musical accompaniment 



Tell stories to groups or class 
Assist in group discussions 

Help pupils discover and select research and reference 
materials 

Dictate spelling, number drill work, etc. 

Supervise groups in laboratory work 

Write assignments, etc, on blackboard 

Drill individuals or groups with word, phrase, phonetic 

mathematics flash cards, identification cards, etc. 
Prepare and present lesson or unit on an enrichment or 

special interest topic. 



January 28, 1972, 



Volurrteer Parentis Assistance Project 
H. G. Hedges - Niagara Centre, O.LS.E, 
Sample Recruitment Letter 

Dear Parent: 

The main purpose of this letter is to inform you of our 
plans to (establish, expand) (a, t.he) parent volunteer program at 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ school. As a staff we have made a study of 
existing programs for volunteer assistance in other schools and 
believe that such a plan would have many advantages in this school. 
Therefore, as a staff we have decided to explore the possibilities of 
a parental volunteer program in the school. We hcpe to estabUsh 
a group of regular volunteers helping fn the school on a half-day 
per week basis along with a hody of general or part-time volunteers 
to assist at special events and to Ue\p out when a regular volunteer 
IS unable to be present. We wish also to identify the special talents, 
hobbies, or intt^rests of parents that might be shared to broaden and 
enrich our curriculum. 

The volunteer parents in the classroom will not work solely 
in housekeeping or supportive roles, but will actually be assisting 
the teacher with some of the middle-level instructional tasks, such 
as story-tel 1 ; ngj listening to pupils read, marking work, providing 
drill and review experiences, and other related duties. 

The responsibility for the educational program fn the class- 
room will remain that of the -pr f ncipal and :he teacher, but with 
proper planning and organization the teacher will be able to spend' 
more and more of his or her time on planning programs, providing 
Individual opportunities for the ^'oungsters to move along at their 



pace, organizing the classroom for the trost i?fficient learning to 
take place with the help of volunteers, and diagnosing pupils* learning 
diff IcultieSj so that suitablti rcPKsdial instruction may be arranrad 
for the learner. 

With the above Introdirct ion to o»ir plans for volunteer 
parental involvement this yoar, I v;ouid lij;e to invite you to 
consider whether you wo<jId be wiliins, as a parent, to participate 
actively In our volunteer program^ We hope to involve sonfKJ fathers 
as wei I as mothors. 

Pcz': experience has sho»vn that scmi pai^nts are rcTuctant to 
volunteer beceusc they brJieve that a high Icvei of skills is required 
In a volunteer We bc!:cv<.^ that ^enthusiastic volunteers should be 
accepted at the ^evel of contrtbi^t Jon that t^ey are able to make end 
then provide them with cpport'wi ties and tralnln/i to assist in the 
school and to iirprove th-^ir cx^n skills ir, varions areas. The assiit- 
ance of parent vcluntccrs !n other scho^^ls In ih^. provinre has led 
to Ifpprovod understanijina cf school program:*, ^ sh*?ri»^tg of Infornation 
about the loarne*-s, bc':ter attention *o tSo needs individual pupils, 
valuable assistance in mcecln^ sone of ^he objectives of the school 
program, and a fc«t ?2r c;en(jral lov^: of conn.'»ni cat ion batv#ecn the 
school and the coniTAinity that it servos. 

Parent volunteers in other schools tell us that the>nike 
the opportunity to share in the school program, to wat<:h the progress 
of individual pupils and to fee J the satisfaction that com^s from 
helping youngsters learn. 

We hope that you will give serious consideration to serving 
as a volunteer in our school. One or more meetings with tha volunteers 
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will be held before parents are assigned to teachers or classrooms. 
Would you kindly complete and return the attached questionnaire by 



Sincerely, 



PrinclpaK 



U Wc;;id you be willing to serve as a vc^untc^r In 
school on a restiUir or pcrr-tlmc^ haslr? 

Yes r*o 



(.•^) Korld ycu *:e nrnpnrrid to vol rntpsr on a regular bosis for 
ej^prcKlmntely orri-!.-:.!/ c*ay fcr *^el;»* ^ , 

(b) 0:. v,'?M'^, hdv-.!?vs \ot:ii5 y;^ * be c.Vc i!^l>le &s a regular wlutiteer? 

r;r-'. cscico 



.:r»y r.eciu: ccr.e.v Je-.^.^-^i t:?^:Ient5 or training that yo*.i bellevo 
silc! f erwMt. t:o r:;:tci t-cst ti. -^. rf your vol ui leer assistcnoe^ Example^ 
grc ; fM:.,r: tyt I:ic/r iwrlc or est -bl?ftyj dramatic or 

If y?.: crfi no^* cfcis ■:o off.isf on o •^ n^lar basis, woald you be witling 
CO r?erv3 "on celV wJien yr/.i ere free to I>9Jp, provl^d that advance 
notice is plven? 

Yo3 No 

Corr^nvs; 

ERIC 
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NOTE: Ig You may volunteer as both a regular awl 
part-time volunteer If time Is avatlable, 
2. A meeting with volunteers will be arrBns^ 
cs soon as the lists are complete, 

k. Other comrMnts, or ot**er contributions you would volunteer. 



5« Questions or concerns that you would like us to consider^ 



fawe: Address: 
Phone Mo: 

Children at fftame of school) 

Grade 



^Grade^^ 
^Grade_ 
Grade 



Prade 
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, VOLUNTEEU PARENTS' ASSISTANCE PROJECT ; ^ 

H. G. Hedges ' * / ^ 
N IAGARA CENTRE, THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES |N EDUCATION 
OSj efilVES, ADVANTAGES. AND POTENTIAL OUTCOMES ■ ' 

OF . ' ■ 
PARENT VOLU NT EER PROGRAMS 
in response to. numerous requests for statements of objectives 
or* advantages of volunteer progr arns , . we Have prepared this statement as 
a result of our study of the topic itnd our observations and exper iences 
in Ontario. Because • oui activities have been mainly with parental 
volunteers, we propose in this docum^^nt to confine our discussion to the 
object i ves advantages and" Dotent i al outcomes of volunteer programs which 
involve parents. This is not to sugges't e i th^r that other volunteers ' 
are less capuble than. parents, or that' many of the advantages and object-' 
ives would not apply to these other, vo^ unteers . It is simply that our 
exper iencex. enabl es us to spria k. wi th cpnv i c t i on only about parental^ vol un- 
' teer, progrmas at this time. "No doubt the reader from: his own thinking 
on the subject and h i s own exper i cnce' wi 1 1 be able to add to the list. 

The par t ixul ar order and we ight tha t one gives to- object i ves of 
any program h^ve an effect on' thr^ p.l.?n3. and operation of* that program. ^ 
For this reason, v/e have included at th? top of our list of objectives 

r~ " ' - . ■ " 

those two or three wh i ch' we believe are most important in developing such 
a program, and which are promi nent ' i n the model s we have been deve lop - 
' ng- and impl ement i ng . : 

'•1 ; ■ Parents ' Att i tudes . • ' . 

The reader is irwited to study. the findings i n the National Survey report 
ed in the Plowden Report, which showc that parental attitudes account for 



mdre of the variation in pup".i 1 achievement than do either concJ^tions 
of the school or character"! s t i cs or the home. - The apparent importance 
of pbs i t i ve p^ren ta 1 attitudes on pup i 1 per f ormance 9 i ves us cause to 
consider the ways of impfoving, altering, or enhanc ing parents * atti • 
tudes. Vplunteei'^ programs in scnools appear to bc\ one of, the most 
effective means of influencing parents' attitudes toward the schoo! . 

2. Mu tua ( Exchange of I mpor tan t I n forma t ion 

Parents and teachers both have concer.i and respons i b i 1 i ty for the 
■ development pf pupils, and both have important information about 

the. pupil. By improvioy communication be tween parents and teachers 
.there e;<ists.the possibility that this impor tant i nf ormat ion "wi 1 1 
be.jnore openl y .shared by Both parties, with the potential effect 
of eVih'ancing the pupil learning experiences both at school and 
at home. A program in which parents learn to vyork comfortably in 
th(j school provides opportunities for- more open and frani*; exchange 
of important i nformat i on. about learners. ..' 

. -.^ ■ ' : .". ■ ■■ ' ■ A, ; 

3. - Real Help in the School ./ 

Most pi^incipals aiid teachers state this as the prime objective of 

■ ' ■ . ■ ■ /' . 

volunteer programs, andr f rom the poi nt of view of the professionals 
in the school this is a perfectly reasonable position. The apparent 
' s i ze of ,poten,t ial vol unteer manpower pools in most' school communities 
vyould make this objective seein a, real i.stic one. Some of the special 
•kinds of school service that vol unteer helpers can provide are in- 
dicated in the following s'ecti.on., . . 
(a). Ge^pc ra 1 C 1 as s r 00m Se r v i ce 

In'nljmerous classrooms parents particYpate a half-day a week on 



a Feyulqr basis assisting the teacher with tasks performed uncler 
her d ) rectlon. While Initially most of .the tasks would be re- 
garded^ as support i ve and supervisory in naturcTT the evidence is ... 
clear that volunteers also are able to perform many tasks at the 
lov^er instructional levels, as we 1 I as ii>any tasks rcprescntatJJ*ve 
of most of the major functions yencrally per formed, by teachers . 
Our project has published lists of some of the dozens-of 
specific tasks that volunteers comiTion 1 y perform in classrooms, 

(b) General School Help . 

Ill the . early stacjes of the development of vol unte.er programs the 
main kinds of assistance were with genera T sr.iioo 1 needs sucii as 
typing and filing, assistance wi th J ibrary. supervis ion, etc' 
These needs and oppor tun i ties .con t i nue to be met by volanteers 

• ■, ; ' • ■ ■ . ■ 

■ ■ ■* 

\}\ many school 3. ' „ 

(c) Spec i a 1 Talents t 

Among the volun leer s are m^ny who have spec i a^r resources, or 

■ • > ' . ■ ■ ' ■ - , ■■ ' . ' - ^ 

special talents based on professional or other exper iences . ^ 

■ ' ^ • ■ . 
Many of these special fa 1 ents ■ can be shared with pupils either 

within the.; basic program of the school or through var i ous . ki nds 

... ^ " ' ■ ■ i ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ' 

,of opt ional/ programs . / ^ 

(d) I nd i V i dua 1 i z i ng I ns tr ue t i oh , . " ' . 
There exists a real possibility that the^ of feet i ve use of volun- 
teers may enable school s to meet be'tter the i r- plans for ma4:ching 
programs to the\ needs , i nteres.ts and- ab i 1 i t ies of individual; 
learners . ■ Obser vat ions i nd i cato tha t yoijiigs ters ge t more i hd i v i dua 1 
assistance in volunteer programs than injthe same classroom prior 

to the introduction of such programs. i 



(e) Spoctal Education 
Somu of the mos t reward i ny proyrams of vol unteer wor both to 
the . vo 1 un teor- and to the school, pre those, in which volunteci* 
assist i nd i V i dua 1 s who iiave spec i a 1 learniny problems. A greater 

/ .attention to the selv^ct rori of volunteers for such p/oyrams may 
be n'^cessary than is necessary for typical classroom service 
activities. 

(f) Curriculum Development 

With an Increasinj focus op the local school as the basic unit 
for cur r i cul urn deye i opmen t , there is an accompanyiny need for^ 
more t i me f or cur r i cul urn planniny by school staffs. The poten- 
' ' tia! for relieviny staffs for cur r i cu luin.'p 1 ann i hy for, specific 
periods each week through an effect ive and- wcl 1 oryanized volun- 
teer 'proyram should be further d^||lored. 
^) Professional Development ^^fei^ 

The needs in a school for proyrami of professional development ". 

.and for.opportun 1 1 ies to exper iment.may be m'atchciJ or me^t by 

■■- ' ■ . • . - J 

/ ^effective proyrams whereby volunteers can take over some of the 
' ■ " ■ . ■■ ■ ' / ■ .. ' '. ^ 

more routine functions of the classroom and thereby enable the 

feacher to spend more of his or her tune on hiyher. level and 

experimental activities. , , ' 

^f. Support for Innovatiions and Other Changes 

The^'^devel opine nt of vol un teer programs and the resulting improvement 



in the.cxchanqc of ideas between the scho.ol and the home should i 
prove the understanding and dcceptAnce of innovations i.n schools. 
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i). Identification of, the CoiDmuiiity cs a- KcSource for Schools 

^ — — — > ^ — ~ — — 

Vol uatoor s^may bo"'*aware of Vcsour cos , npt only ainonj themselves, but 

in thij ^cdmmun ! ty more broadl v, . cfid may be acjonts .whereby some of • 

tliese resources can be mob i 1 i zed' for use in school provjrams . ■ . 

6. Broadening School Programs . ■ . . ■ 

The addition of short optional school courses relating closely to " ■ . 

pupils' interests may bo provided with adequate competent talent, 
bureau assistance by Volunteers, 

/. Positive Approach to Home Assistance with Learning Problems , ^ 
A volunteer program. 19 the school should enable ..the parent to inter^ 
vene in h,is child's learning d i ff i cult lei. on a (ncre positive or 
supportive basis than has sometimes b'e'en' the'^custom in the past when ., - 

■ .the parent, was nc^ aware of the lear.n i ng d i f f i-cul ty^ uvit i 1 a real 
problem was recogn i zed. I^t seems sens ible to involve the parent 
at t imes- other than in the cri=si.s situation of remcd iat i on- of a *, • 

" ■ . ■, ... ' ■■■ \ ■ . ' ^ • ■ "V ■ f . ■ . 'v 

' failure on the part of .the .child or the program. An ongoing plan J .) 

* " ■ ■ • ■ ■ . ' / • " ■ . ■ ' ■ ' u 

for parent participation in the cIt i 1 d *s > 1 ear n i ng" Wou 1 d avoi d such ' %n >* t 

cr I ses . , " ^ ' ' I p 

: ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ . " ■ ■■■ ■ .-'^^ 

8 . ; . Enhanc i ng Parents ' Ski l 1 sfas Teachers 

A parent involvement program in a school is based on a bel lef that ' \ 
. parents are in fact ''teaclifjrs", a 1 though ne i thei' cer t i f i cated n r 
profess ional, :The possJbility of the school becqming more a'Ware of 
the ■ role of parents as teacher s v^'i 1 1, in turn, lead.to'the improve- 
ment of parents ' ski 1 Is ds teacher s,- Many volunteers have^ s tated : • , 
that they have applied at home some of the things that they learned 
while, in schools'. • \ ■ " 
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■The pos5^ • b i : • ty OK i ts \/o^n.v:oor ;?roj' ^iii; ro." • ;i i5ur i li-/ ch^ . ih-.'^y 
hoii'.c ancJ thj school ere compl C;merite:*v phos-js" i rKtiij :ifvjio!Vj process, 
of IccirniiVj. J\y^ s-::hoo! zuind, loss ;n isolatjon froni' the rest' 

o"I"^ the chi'ci's cxpjriencos t*!' his n?.;*'jnt is invoivcu in tho school. 
Dove lop in-j Irttor e st in- rro-Scnool Movomori i:"^ , . ^ . 

As profoss 'Oiia I "jcJuca-'.o'j 'j and 'l ho ."^I'bltC '^ccomc more end mori- con-- 
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Cvjrned. about ■ the aarry clill^hood yer.rr, relation to, subscquoirt " 
formr/! cciucal. ior. we uviy iieeo to turn our :u- tent ion mo'c. "LOv>'d;rd the 
possible rolus^ ^t!i:::L pcreiits caii pi ay .i n,.,prtj:jcjiool- educat ioiial pro^ 
yr'Cms whether at hqme b" ir. school. . , \ . . '• 

. Bui ld inj g Stropyjor^ Base ior Comiii un i ty ■ SJ^o por t ^- F jn anci a i arid .Other 
It could bo ar jued that in the lonj„ru.n t!ie fir'ancia] and ph i 1 osoph i ; 
cai suppor t ;f or scliool s vvi 1 ! duppiu.' more on the feelinijS, beliefs, 
commi tmerrLs arid views o:' po^'cnts than of . any. .other ^roup in the 
/commL''". i ty . 'P'orenl: vol untecr pro;_.,rariis can reasonably .be; uxpocted 
to ei^.hance or support positiv*.; attitudes m 'tiiis respect. 

".Some author i t ies 'SU;ijes t that tlie f;o called gcnej^ation cjap exists 

from a laci^. of sharinj of common tasks bi: common activities by ■ 

• ' ' ■ ■ ' ' . ;■ . V 

^parents an:' their children. "The improved • par t i c > pat i on of parents' 

."'./'.' " ■ ■ 

m thoir vounystors' -l^ormn • ' educa t ' or sH^nH '-^^.vn f'^.ti "ect oh 

• ' ■ " . ■■ . ] . ^ 

closJoi; this cjap, at ieast'to the' exte;>t that it'. is caused by^a 

^ lack'-of mutual cohcorns o": activities. ^ . • . ' 

ProyJ d4 ny Oppo^tur^ i t i es Vf or Commu?ri- t y Serv ; ctj 

. ^ ...... . <■ ' ■ ^ 

Anyone plannimj n vol untber ^p^6^}rar^^ niiou 1 d ■ cuns i der the' mot i va t i.ons 
of the vol unteers as weP as th.: -needs ef tho school. Some of ■the 
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most commonly expressed" foe 1 i ncis of volunteers relate, to the i n- 
trinsic satisfaction they .derive from prov i d i ng i mportant .wor th;- 
while service to others. 
U^. Enhancing the Human Touch in the School 

Sonie school.s-'that use vo 1 unteers in their program state that such 
participation enables tiie school to coiTsT ciirr~ to~~a~h1^heT"^^^^^ 
t the paifticular interests and ^veods of youngs ters and also pro- 

vides more opportuni t ies /for youngsters to talte to an interested 
'^adult than would exist without such vol unteer ass i s tance in the . 
school . 

.. .. " " ' \ ■ 

A F inal Point of View . ' ' . - 

The purpose of volunteei^ programs iiave nothing to do with 

■ altering pup i 1 -tcacljieP ' ra't i_os or providing a "cheap" education. They' 
are intended to^ improve education, in the short run by adding human 
resources to ^the. cl assroorh, ' and ' i n the long run by enhancing parents' 

\attitudes and sl;ills. In both phases- tiic pupil - is' the one who gains 
most; however, in a successful volunteer program the vol unteer rece i ves 
recognition and sat i sf ac t i on^ to compensate for serv ice rendered. 
Linlc'ss a. program recogn i zes and to some degree' sat isf ies. the moti/- \ 

vat ions of volunteers, it- is unl i 1 y ■ that they will con t i nue. =to- 

■ .... ■ - . . 

V dorTcite the i r s^erv i ces . 
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Allen, the" late Commissioner of Education in the United States 
regarded the volunteer as an essential par tner in the *'Right to Read** 
program which is be'inj promoted m many parts of the United States. 

Becker, Vi»C., Parents are Teachers , Champa! yn ,: l1 1 inois : Research Press , 
1:)7T. IS^:- pp. ~ ~ • " - 

Al though r.ot spec if ical 1 y on the topic of volunteers this book 
introduces the reader to the role that parents do play as teachers, 
and how^this role can be enhanced. 

Buryooft-, Janet and W i nter:, Joan V Operating Maiiual for a V • Talent Pool 
Winnetica, Illinois., V- Talent Pool . : 

This manual suggests ways in which a taleiit pool of volunteers 
; in aa-en,tire communi ty can be recr u i ted , developed and then ass igned to 
. a variety of community needs':and institutions, including schools/* 

Capl i^n, Morris D» , ''An Invaluable Resource, The School Vol un teer y The Clearing . 
House, XLV Sept. 70, lU-l-^: ' 

Like many of the periodica] articles oh the "subject 
this article i s tes t imon i al in nature. "Never theless, it contains much 
useful information about volunteer programs, including a number of- ^ 

--.y^g^p^g-^ j examples. ' ~^ : ~ "~ ~ ~ 

DeFranco, Ellen, Cur r i cul um Gu i de For Children's Activities,. Parent Pr°eschool 
program , Los Angeles : Los Angeles Ci ty School's , 1 b!6o, Su p/ ~~ ^ 

. ! This is one of a number of cur r i cul um gu i des written f or ^. 

use in parent-tra i n i ng programs in tlie preschool movement* 

■ - Earl y.Read i ng Ass i s tance : A Reading Tutorial Program , Cleveland : Program . 
^ .. for action by C i t izens ]0n Educat ion ]'jou, 29:p. 

This program was initiated by parents and other citizens 
and out I ines procedures wlier by parents may assist with reading a't 
, the early school level. 



The Florida Parent Education Model , Gainesville : University of Florida, 
College of Education, 1 93o. Hp. 

• This model involves a training program for* parents, 
assignment as volunteers in schools, and intervention in the home 
to improve the home climate as it , relates to learning.. 

Foster, Florence P, , Planning Parent - Implemented Programs ; A Guide for 
Parents, Schools and Commun i t ies i Trenton : New Jersey State Dep*t 
of Education 1369. /j3e. / 

This is f a ir i y genera 1 and coiis i der s. tlie number- of ways in 

which parents may be involved in the woric of the school. 

' . ■ ■ . ^ ' . " . ■ 

Gal 1 up, George, Guidebooi; for Parents , Dayton, Ohio : Institute for Develop 
ment of Educational Activities,. Inc., 1,370. jl 'p. , 

Th i s" gu idebcolc is prepared ma i nl y for parents of pupils in 
[ their first year of . school , except that it. con-tains many i'nterestiny 
and practical suggestions whereby parents can ass i st^ young^s ter s i n 
their early or ientatioh to school programs. The instructional role of . 
parents, is also considered, .. 

Janowitz, Gayle, Helpinc; Hands , Chicago, The University o"*" Chicago Press., 
'136!;, J 25 p. . . 

This deta ! led. book descri bes how to ,set up and organize ■ . 
spec ia-l stud ies" ceit/cres and tutorial programs mainly for after-school 
ass I stance to. youngster s with particular learni^ng difficulties. 

Jones, El izabe.th, J., Preparing Teachers to Invblve Parents in Children's 
Learning . Pasadena ; Pacifi^ Oaks College, 137.U, 153 P. 

This is one of the few articles dealing with the pre-- 
paration of teachers who will be involving parents in classroom 
f act i vi ties . . 

Heidermeyer, F.C., Parent Ass i sted Learning , Inglewood: Southwes t "Reg i onal 
Educational Lab, 135y, kM- p. 

^ This manual deals mos tl y wi th ways in which parents can 
— eiM^nee— &ehe(>l---fM^q-r^m5— of i ntervent i on at home> 

Per kinds, Bryce, Getting Better r>esuits from SubsLitutes, Teaching Aides and. • 
Vol un teers . Englewood C 1 i f f s , - N . J . , Prentice Hall, '13o6, S/l p. 

V/ritten by a school administrator, this book deals with 
a" number of kinds'of la^/ assistance in the school, including volunteers. 
The suggestions are clear -and specific. 

'The-Plowden Report" . Children and Their Primary School s , A Ixeport of the 
Centr-al Advisory Council for Education,' England . London c Her Majesty^s , 
Office, 19o7. " . 

Anyone initiating a vol unteei* program should read the resul tfe of. ' 
the National Survey in. the PI qwden Report, in which this cbrrelatlons . - 
between parental attitudes an^d var iat i ons , i h papi 1 ach ievement are "' \ 
descr ibed. ' . 
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Pointers for Participating Parents . .San Francisco, Cal i f or n i a Counc i 1 of 
parent Par t i ci pat ion Nur sery School s , Inc., l^ou. 

This manual provides fundarneiUal information for voV'unteer 
parents at the nursery school level .; 

flobb, Mel Hi, Teacher Ass i s Cants - Col umbus, Ohio, Charles E.. Mer r i 1 1 - Publ i sh:,- 
ing Company, 132 pp. 

This is probably the best general book on- the subject of volunt*- 
eers in schools. It deals wi th both, para-^-profess iorial s and volunteers, 
and describes carefully the various stages of development of a partiq- 
u.!ar kind of parent i nvol vement program. The book also contains 
brief descriptions of a number of special programs for parent-- 
volunteers, V ? . ' 

Floyd PxObinson," Parents* Manual /.St. Catharines: N i ayara, Centre , O.I.S.E., li)7u.- 

0 This manual' was prepared for parents in an exper iinental pri.mai'y" 

school in which parents v.«ere assisting at honie, as well as in the 
volua.teer program^ at school*, — . , C 

Robinson, Floyd; Br i son, Davi d ; Hedges, Henry ;, Hi 1 1 , Jame; You, Cecilia; Palmer,* 
Lee •■ Volunteer He 1 per s '^in Elementary Scnools , Toronto: 0. I , S. E ,, 1 971 . 

This pioneer book on volunteeT helpers niaices two contributions to 
the topic 'not found i'n any other reference, an intensive survey of 
the manpower and act i v i t'i'es of vd'lunteers in one hundred sample schools 
in tlie iJ iafiara.Reg ion, and, a cl ass i f i ca t i on sys tern f or analyzing the'' 
functions' performed by adul ts in .classrooms. Several case studies are 
also described. ' ^ ^. 

Robinson, i^lbrman + Joyce' L •• " Auxiliary Personnel : Help, or Hindrance* ' 
;BC teacher - i\|ov. ub) -/d. " 

, . This f air 1 y lengthy article analyzes the roles now being played 
by. paraprofess i onals and volunteers . Its publication in arCanaxdian 
journal enhances its value. . - ' . . ; . 

School Vol unteers -'V/ashington, D , C . , Educat i onal Servi ce Bureau , In., 1956. ol.p. 

' ■ Th i s is one of the ijest manuals on the subject. It contains stages 



in developing a plan for vol unteerriTeTpV~^S^ 

programs, and suggests forms and mater i al s that may be needed in the 
program. - • 

Schram,^^Barbara Some Basic Guide! iiies for Buildinig Parent Participation Groups 
to effect changes, in the Publ ic School System , New Yor , . Two Br idges 
Parent Development Program l^oci, 22 p, - - 

This is undoubtedly -the, most isurpr ! si ng reference i n the 
literature. The au thor descr i bes. clear ly guide 1 i nes. for activist 
parental group,s to employ in bringing about changes in the ^school . 
It is not a book On volunteers in the usua? sense of.'the word. 



Sleisinger, Lenore • Gutdeboo!; for the Volunteer Reading Teacher , New York : 
Teacher's College, Columbia University, 1970, pp. 

This is the most detailed guidebook for volunteers working in 
any parti cular kind of program, many of the instruct ions it gives 
indicate the re 1 at i ve ly responsible role that a we 1 1 -trained volunteer 
micjHt perform. 

Voiuitteers in Education , Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, lb)70, l6l pp. 

This is a very useful general manual on the subject, containing' 
many ideas, examples of existing programs, forms and materials to 
be developed, etc. ' .\ 
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The purpose of thi^s mahual i s to instruct observers in class- 
ifying classroom activi ties of teachers, paraprofess ional s and vol- 
unteers into their appropr i ate category in the taxonomy of classroom 
functions, and in recording the duration of each, act i v i ty. Some of' 
the directions refer to the use ^of a standard observation sheet on 
which the tyyenty-two functions are arranged, wi th s i x cell s fol lowing 
each'f unction, in which the recorder deterrrii nes the grouping used 
(class, group, i ndi vi dual.) , and whether each group was regular. or 
'special for the activity in. question. - v 

In using the observation schedule in the classroom, the ob-. ' 
server should note the time of the beg i nn i'ng and concl us i on of each 
activity and enter the time elapsed in the appropr i ate eel 1 following 
^the function"! n which: ;t is most appropr i ate 1 y i ncl uded . Thus the 
observe r^Qius^t^cor^^ questions for each activity; 

(1) What ..function i n^^tRe:^^ehe:di^^ performed? 

(2) Is the function performed with the cl assT~^gr-oilp^»_or an 
Individuail? 

(3) Are the learners operat i ng ' i n the i r regular grouping or 
are they or^an'i zed in a special group during this time? 



. In categori.zing jali acti vi ty, '-the .observer must decide what 
the major . f unct i on is at that time. It is recogn i zed that . many 
activities may have e.lements of several f unctions.. wi thin them. For 
(example,, in taking up pupi'i s answer s to seatwork, there may be 
elements of moti vat^ion, eval uation, and diagnosis, but in most in- 
stances the taking up of seatwor k. wi 1 1 . be an integral phas^ of one 
of> the. four instruction sequences, and wi 1 i mbs t 1 i ke 1 y be a part of. 
B. of D. , that is> consol idating a new concept^ attitude, or sk'i VI , 
or cbnsoi idating content (see Section 3, .instruction Sequence). 



Similarly, the giving of oral instruction in most cases is part of 
the instruction sequence rather than of supervision, j^n genera), the 
nature of the instructions will be the clue to the function. If the 
purpose of the instruction is to have s tudents use the skill to dis- 
cover new content, then "addJng content" is the correct function, 
If the instructions are part of a'seatwork exercise that impl ies ' 
drill or implies a standard of performance, then "consol idat i ng con- 
-tent*~ app iJes , Dur i ng act i ve s uper vi s i on a teacher may provi de 
incidental short periods of diagnosis and remediation, but such activi t Ies 
are themselves character istic of active supervision, and are quite 
di fferent from more formal' or more enduring evaluation, diagnosis, 
and remediation periods. When,, during supervision the teacher 
spends more than a half-minute in an activity-belonging in another 
,functiQn, it should be recorded in the function to which it logically 
belongs; . ■ ^ <2^ 

It should be emphasized that "the observer is recording the 
functions of the adult(s) (teacher or volunteer) in . the classroom 
and not the activities of the pupils. 

At times, the teacher or vol unteer being observed may actual ly 
be performing more thsn on3 fur^ction simul tr.neously. For example, 
it is common practice for a teacher to 3UP3rvise passively pne or 
more gr6,up^5 of'pupils engaged in.seatv;ork whi le. conducting reading 
lessons, discuss ion groups, or "other formr; of formal instruction 
with a spec if it g^:pup . In fact, this \s the u.^ual practice in 
multi-graded classrccms. In such s i tuations, the observer will. . . 
record th3 function po which the adult is devoting his/her major 
attention, which in most cases will be the instructional role rather 
then tha-iUiperv-isory^ons. However, whan thr; adult i nterrupts the 
major .functi'on to g i \e attention to the secon<i-^^unction for more ' ' 
than a half-minute., obviously th^^-^ss-cond one wi;ll. be recorded as the 
one to which the adult's time is devoted for the period of time 
that appi ies. ' ; , • , ' \ . . • 

. The observer is not concerned wi th v^hether the function is^ 
be i ng performed we 1 1 or poorly, All records should be made at the 
time--the. observer should net reiy on his. miimSry to;,_recaM what 
function was perforrned, .if at cmy tm^ he is uncertain as to what 
function.is being performed, he may have to consul tl the adult later 
to verify or revise his conclusion. The tirsing of ^uch cases .should 
be circled, and a note made of the concern. Observations which may 
seem impossible iio ca'fegorize should be timed also, with a brief note, 
.made , for future cons i deration rT/nd categor izat ion. One jof the cate- 
gbnes vproyides for th3se situvtioris; | 



The section that follows provides a definition and description 
of each of the functions in the schedule\ wi th e^^amples to illustra'te 
that function. These examples wi ! I ind'l cate the Vange that is rep- 
resented in the category, from the more demand i ny to less demanding- 
acti vi-t ies. 



!. plannmhG ; " ^ ^ ■ ' •" T . 7 7 " " 

Planning refers to es tabi i shI ng a purpose and the f ormul at i on ; 
of a scheme, outline, system, method, or set of materials to be used 
to achieve that purpose. Planning may be done aione", With other 
adults, or with pupils: Sessions with other teacherS; in which the 
team i.svvorking on curriculum or organ i za t i on are record^id as plan- 
ning. Discussing with a volunteer the activities to be performed will 
usually be considered planning, as will periods in which the teacher, 
and one or more pup i 1 s are pi ann^Lfig a. f u ture un it, lesson , or' act i vl ty 
Thus, for a teacher . pi aipning jdes far. beyond wrjting lesson plans' 
or units. It will include rnost aspe'cts of organization of the con- 
tent, lessons, seatwork, etc. fotr the classy b^t not the rout i ne 
-.mimeographing or distribution of materials. The selection of 
app.ropriate materials,' the previewing of visual 'aids, the study i/ig 
of a teacher^s manual, etc. are a.l ] examples of teacher planning. 
While the greater 'percentage of a teacher ' s pi anni ng genera I I'.y 
. occurs out of class time, nevertheless many examples ofplanning 
of future act i vi't ies may also be observed during the school day. 

(a) Broad PI ann i ng 

This iurjct'i an appl ies when tb^ adult is involved in planning 
a series of act! vi t ies' over an .extended uni t, course; or series of 
MessonSr. Long -range or broad planning will include one or more of 
the fol 1 owi ng: setti ng ob^jecti ves; defining the skills, concepts, 
or atti-tudes to be developed; preparing an pv.:»ral 1 scheme, structure ' 
' or framework of iearpi.ng activities; arrcinging f or i nter re 1 at ionsh i ps 
/among important stages., onideas', and integrating the new learning - 
with other aspects of the curriculum. The: pi anni ng.of a month's 
unit in ^. par t i cu 1 ar. subject wou 1 d represent a demanding dSpect of . 
thi-s function. The leas t demand i ng^^act.i vi ty that^ woul d fit. in this 
function would be the p/lanning of a short series of lessons; ' 
the* planning of one iesson* would not bel ong in this category. The 
following wouid be exainples of broad planning: preparing ^ mathe"- 
matics unit on graphs; ev^ 1 uat ing 'a number of booi^s to be used in 
a unit; outTihirig or writing a series of dramatic presentations, in 
sociaj, stud.ie.s ; pl.ann ing curr.icul um gu i del'i nes or, ma ter ial.s, wi th 
other adul ts ; select I ng or preview i ng. ^a set or ser ies of audio^- 
visual . mater iais to be used in iSn extendc^d-^r^r-ki-^ of lessons. 



. (b) S pec i f i c F! ann i ^* ■ 

This function is performed when the adult pi ans-a specif i c 
activityj plans cnc lesson, or plans and prepares the . mater i ai s to 
be used in one lesson or a short 'serics of lessons, Th,e broades.t 

.examples of this function v/ould include the pi ann i ng of all aspects 
of one or two lessons. The 1 eas t .demand i ng exampiei would be those 
^ID. -wn i ch the- -adul t plan.s only one or . two'^e i cmen ts of a single lesson, 
such as by previewing a n^lmsYr 1 p"77~ those a . .. 

adult does the basic pi aiming, and another adult" merely applies, the^ 
plan ofnhe other v;ill not- be considered in thi,s f unct ion. f or the./ 

' second aduj t . ' Soittc examplesrof spec i f i c pi ann i ng are ; the se lect i on 
of mater ial s. from books; oroanizaUon and presentation of a set of 
fiim slides relating to a parct i/cui ar lesson; .the ,pl ann i ng and con-^ 
structfon of a model.., game, map, , chart, etc. for use in a- lesson; 
the practis.ing, in advance/ of a skii i to be" taught; the preparation 
for presentation of a s t ngle lesson; , the 5ur vt-y i nf;]^' of a4i area for t:/ 
a, field trip; the select ion of a film to enrich' a iesson ..for unit; 
the writing on the board of a seatwork exercise no.t^, prepared in 
advance of such writTng; the outlining of a specific assignment to 
another person .who wi IT carry it, out and the planning of a future 
activity witii one or more pupils; The assessing of a pup.il 's 

'^read iness to proceed- to the next stage in a leat'ning sequence, an 
act i yi t^ f rcquen tl y associ ated . wi th i rtd i vi dual i zed progii^ms , be 1 ongs 
in this, category.; J:he function of d i agnos i s- as, def i ned . 1 ater . imp lies, 
in this manual i the consideration of the"' cause ' of errors or diffi:^ 
culties. Thus assessment of road i ness 'be longs in /'specific planning",-, 
but diagnosis of weaknesses;* be longs in "d i agnos is"; ■ in situations 
where fiachers' assign individual work, as in individual progress 
books, the wririnc of such assignments in. considered to be specific 
pi ann i ng . ^ . ' ' ' - ' . . , ^ • 

2/. MOTIVATIOi^ . . . / y /. 



■ -. Included in th i s' function will be. any act i y ity whose basi c 
purpose is to interest , stimul ate, or encourage the 1 earner -wi th 
respect to the school prog»ram, or to provide him wrtH a\oal , reason • 
or motive to act fn a certaiirway or to initiate or perj^st in some ^ 
type of act i vi ty . The observer wi 1 1 not include in this category 
the numerous I nci dental-forms ■ of m<^t i vat i on such '-s br ief ^and i nci - 
dental" react ions to correct* answers, jncidenta] approval or 'praise;, ; 
and moves listed under guidance and support (below) which relate 
main.ly to behaviof. The observer .ijiust d i scr :mi nate> between deliberate 
moves, usual ly at. tiie beg i nn i ng of \^tructured 1 e-Ssons., in which the 
intent is to focus interest; on "a top i\c* (mot i vat i on) > and interesting 
teaching methods which have the purpose of f acj .1 i tat i ng lear ni hg 
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rather than focussiny attention; the. - latter may,.rcf lcct tho.qual i.ty 
or effectiveness of another function in which they should be. class,! - 
f ied. The purpose of. rriotivcitibn, as defined in this catecjory, is 
related; to specific, deliberate encouragement to become mentally 
involved in somu aspect of tiie school program. 



{a) Broad .Motivation 



The- kinds of mo t-.! vet ion v^h i ch-prov i do for a long-^erm interest 

in some IP ha sc of the progran\ y^i \ 1 be included i n th: s category . They 
may. range from such 3'ct i v i t ies as d i scuss i ons of the val ue^ of mathe- 
matics, cf: ways of v,'orking more *ef foot i ve I y and of developing positive 
-fee! ings abput'o^her- cul tures, to act: vi ties as narrow as creating 
sustained interest, in fractions or a continuing appreciation of bird 
iife. Such activi ties as reading stor ios - to the pupi ls for the ■ r. 
purpose of de.velopinj appreciation of. the language, or maki.ng.use of . 
art objects. or records to. develop appreciation of art and music will 
be regarded as broad motivation. 



(b) Spec i f i c Mot 



Those forms of 



vat ion 



motivation that relate basically to the' 
developing or ideat ';i*ying of interest in a^^specif ic lesson or pro- 
;blein will be considered specific motivation., 1 1 may be as broad as 
encouraging pupils to look for examples of decimals iii the day's 
newspaper or. as narrow as cha I lerV n ing them to find the ansvye'r to a 
specific problem. The relating of a specific pr|Oblem\ concept , ski 1 1 , 
or attitude to relevant, and particularly current ou t-^of -school ex- 
periences wi ir be regarded as spec t f ic mot i vat ion V 



3:.. IHSTUUCTI.OH SEqUEi-iCE * ^ . . . ' V 

This sect ion deal s with those, act i v U ies designed to initiate,- 
reinforce, consolidate a^d make uso of new learning-. The^ 'section J s 
divided into the'four subsections that follow, each of which deals • 
with one of the four related functions in instruction.' Foriowing 
the descr ipt ions of the f our f unct i_cns , examples, are provided to 
i 1 1 us.trate the relationships among tiiese functions. Distinguishing 
between the four f unct ions- i s par t i.cular ] y d i 1/f i cul t when they do . 
not bee ur in' the j r • natural sequence". They are most apparent in/ 
formal, structured lessons, but can be .ident-lfied in "less formal 
situations, - if ,it is established that at the time the teacl\er. >s. 
engaged in instruction rather than in supervision. The l<ey to" the , ^. 
functions in their apparent purpose, whether (a) initiating a new | 
structure or schema;, (b) consol idating or* reinforcing a tenuous \.. 
.new concept; (c) /adding content,', i.e. us i ng the n.ew idea;'and (d) \ 
conso) idating- the content by revievv, dri lV, a game, etc. 
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(a) Ini tiutinci a Concept, Attitude or Skill (Mental, Motor, . 

QV Social) ' 

The ;cr i.ter i on^ for determining whether, an activity belongs 
in this category .is whel:hcr ihe volunteer is in i t (at i ng : new learning 
which has a broader applicatjon, as opposed to providing for rein- • 
forcement, appl ication, proct i ce, or remedial instruction of a 
concept,^att ! tude, or ski II initiated in .Lisrl ier instruction. The' 
key question would be: -!Us a new attitude, SKtll or. major concept 
being introduced in this, act i ^/i t:y?'L..Ph*i: cannot expect to observe 
this function in every 'J,lessdiin''. " U n 1 e ss^ new ] e a r i n g is being 

t fated, tiip act t vi ty 1 cngs in one of the next three c^ategpr I'es . 
In some subject areas, funj^ti on wi 1 ) serve to es.tablish a 

schema, general • zat ion , principio, skiil, or structure which vnll 
be applied in subsequent lessons, as in learninv; a map sici i 1 , o 
classification system :n science, a new procedure in mathematics,, 
or a soc iai s k; J ] such as lead I ny ci d ! SCU3G i on . 

The initiating of a ski 11 wiH involve activitjics as major 
as an i ntroductor y lesopn oti wNting a busi^ness letter or "carry- 
ing*' in addition, or as narrow as in t.roduc i ng a phone t i c combination 
or introducing a spec i f i c' s tyle of' writing a particur'ar letter of 
the alphabet. Some examples of act iv i t i.es • that would belong in 
this category are: .introducing the addition of decirriai s ; teaching 
pup;i 1 s to locate the parts^of a fl owe r; teaching /how tc find a- 
specific land form on a map, or to diviuo a sentence into bare 
subject and bare prod i ca to ; introducing how to use the card cata- 
logue in the l ibrary, fhow to greet and" welcome a visitor, how to '. 
pitch a Softbal l or how to mix pajnts for .watercolour ing. . 

( b ) Consolidating a r^cw Concept:, Attitude or Sid 1 1 ^ . . 

The purpose of th i s funct ion . i s ,:iLO conso/l i date the lear.nfng 
^.of a new. concept, atti tude or ski 1 f , pr ior to addin^i new content or ^ 
applying the new learning to.othcr situations . The emphasis must be. 
on consolidating new learning itself. In mOst i-nstances,; it will , 
occur . iminediately. after the i n i t i a t i 6n of the hew learning,; and 
.general ly occurs wi tiiin the se'mc: . ''ti'me-'table" peMod, that is, as 
part of the same, losson.- This function may include rei'cognj t ion "and 
immediate re inforcement: of the new learning, a 1 i mi tod. amount of 
tr ial .pract i ce, s imple Lest procedures, diagnosis of general 
d i-f f i cul t ies wi t!ih the; nev; learning, re-teaching, suggestions for. 
refinement of the slci] 1 , etc. > Act; vi ties i n.; th i s* category may be 
as broad as having pupiVswrite aparagraph tdapp]/ a specific 
.§,kill, or as narrow, as having 'them.^prac'i: i se writing a letter of the 
alphabet) listing and reading wor'^ds Wi th: a common pl^one•tic pattern-, 
and tryjng a spec'i^Fic bas ke tbal 1 $hot . . Some typi cal exampie.s of 
thi s function wi 1 1 be assigning a s i ng i e ar i thme t i c ques t i oh dc§ i gnpd 



ta xoAsoUdfeU « part'lcul^ ski Ur^indlitg exiM^i of a' ffwcifU 
la^ form.on a iMpt liaving sftvarat pupils' 30 t<tlM ti<Mf<d to try ■ 
tficaoiptos of tha i^e«r concept; or having pupil t axplain tte»:pro<^ss 

1^1 ch t he^new concapt mt$ acqui^rcdi Includad Mill ba tlwfa 
•itu«tion«'''aiiiW"ifcfc oh^ get rs ifiat Of initial i>ract1co, and ' . ' v ' 
iiMwtfiata roitfforcQiiwnt or illffi<>»^^ii»tgvB«ent of a iklW itaalf— 
trfietlioi: tn prihtinsr tri ting/ road ingT^ViTtst tMoijis* eookijhg, 
lading* ato. — rathar than tha appt ! cation of tha skill to 'tontairt^ « ..^ 
or to now situationi. or the tong-tarp prac^ico of ttia aJkill to 
;achi4^«o cartikin Vtandards df jparforiMAca. ^ *. 

- ] ■ ' ■ :> : : 

' In ganarol tha activfei<»f -ti«at >at^ titfs fan€tioii «ri 
thofa in tAi4^ li naw. concapt, 4it:cittfda or skill/ is Ining Mj^ 
tiio cantoKt iifi Mil i ch/' i t Mas loar nad, i|ci cNai njitt opnitant Ift iarliig, . 
aaaocli tad Mi th or el4M- to tha aiantaf r«pf»afi|ti|,ti0i» Oif tiNi 
capt or skill, for axasipla* Jf the skill of iftfai aritMf*hiir Mm^. 
intt^ium*, than 'tha^sa o£ t*mt Miff in^ l4$ntif^ . 
taiuttt mMI fall iin th1i;fmctloii. tMnitarlV. ^Jtftl ilv ^ 

:^ustil9% card catalogue th the ; i fVary Kik boan incriviMa^r^^ ■ , 

tMplls ^ thU sHf 11 ' In iiuRtTng out -boo<c| on a partlculir/li^ . \ 
il ts this funcilon. Other examplas hawli^i fiupilf ikih CtiiMMtrau . 
rdda to ftin4iimnmt$r facts ; using the rttla '*f tgfqrir a'*:|A^ipif fti|i 
hai* «0r«s. ; tfiM i^as Vithln thU tv^tlm j^ it» ' .1 ■ ■ 

^Vylhg a a^t»fre inad f ki| I to Ibeaw lilrlftcwV^ ><^^ 
w eha h6«ii4arf)|i. of a.^«^ its riwirt. Its prlaeCHa etii«t» ot^ . 
or aa fi«c^^ ft iwvin^.^ii t ie« f.«i|i|iaSf tdiathti'. Ihiy 1^ 
^vifiin, ai^^^ hu / 

%iiM#td tli9i::i«j»rrtar |p%'yi1.op:naw :eih#i^£' f«r ^tai#U^'..W.» 
t t t t m fii im Ibaish liui^t t^^^ 

I1«|ln9^' tha ,no«(>t tnh anViexirlfsa iMptit4 ooiil wllilffA thiV fMNMlaii. ' 



f#i furthar atiaibt^s of thfa .fMMtfdn ai'^ 
^er-lhing. a^ t^^f^ i^ jkir^i 0mt haVlii{^ loirfiNl tha skN l>^^ 
orlhinr i .typf cit blr^v us ing a ^i t f Iri MMilc tjO Mor k out a 
•j||}ody^«r to ptay awlody not foTMsriy ^I^M* •^^i* v . 

id) C onsolide^tny Cooteot 

'•■ The i0ts«i of' thl^i function 'H ',ta- irrti^ 
dri ll, pavsaw; Intafratl^n W eWisiftrl^iiMon 9I. miM 
•'«b-or- .tha::ai»l ieat|«nvof . «Ht0mi aiwi^'ds 'a^ jpilil^ 
par«anta^^ ^rae^ ani^rs/pi^ 

jitc, will alMost 9«ft^tlcil]y plaoa^^^^ t^^^^^ . 
«ifaa<i U l« jrliir thtt i eavt Ih^tiitfitoiif ^ r^^^^ 
^pr«wl« Ion of 9Pport«ifH.t }•« f^ praet i Ca r*f uil0»mit^li^, 




«|i|>ly thif *i!i»€t4on:a«-#r«^ 
v.<M!iiffy|i<f,.:or^ j{hl<-fi|no»t#^::a^^ 
lnfidinMtroii |ha naewt of |(rov{#di«^ a^^ •rlltiaf 



"with flash cards, doinj a series of mathematics problems, writing 
out spelling words, etc., all of which imply certain standards of 
performance, arc obvious examples of this function. Similarly,, 
helping pupils wr i^te up the results of a science <;jxperiment to 
consolidate this experience., prcpartiij a sunvnary of « social studies 
lesson, retelling a story, practising; a song, playing a mathematics 
yame (but not learni ng the qamc itself) would all be activiti^^s 
designed to consolidate content. 



Examples Illustrating the F our Functionr in Instrijction 
Example 1: Developing the Concept of Addition (Hathemat i cs) 

(a) Jni tiatiny the poncop t. TIris function would .include only 
the activities that would lead the pupil to acquire the idea 
thDt spts can be ioincd together and that this process is 
addi ti on . 

(b) Consolidating tht; concept . Further examples arc used to 
strengtlicn the mental representation of the process of adding, 
by providing experiences that reinfbrco the idea to the point 
where the pupil cc«n emoloy the process without external 
prompting, for exafiiple,. ne might conbine (add) rods or sets of 
objects and count the sum. ^ ^ 

(c) Applying the new legrnrnc] to other situations. Using the 
mental representation ^f the process of adding th2 combined 
sets, the pupil now createiS ncn-i number stories by using the 
process, e.g. combining h and 3 to discover that + 3 = 7. 

" (d) Consoi idatinsj cont^int . The number story + 3 » 7 would 
be rehearsed or drilled, cither by itself or with other number 
stories, . to the poi nt wivrc" the correct response is given to 
me^^- standard such- us wi thin^U^ s'econds witiiout counting. 

Example 2: Lea rn in<j to Idfc Mt tf y Kinerals by Hardness 

(a) Ini Uatim] tiie coacept . This fuhcticii includes activities 
which'en.iblo the pupil lo form the concept that hardness is a 
fixed property of minerals and that by scratching one minqral 
with another or with cor ta i n i ndependent objects, hardness of 
these materials can be compared. The .emphcsis is on the fact 
that minecais and objects can be. compared with each other in 
terms iof hardness, a fixed propei'ty. 

(b) Consolidating the concept . In this f<inction a wider vari- 
ety of mineral and objects ar^ tested to see whether the concept 
can be applied to them; as yet ar. ^ndex js npt dcvclOi^d. 
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(c) Adding con tent to structure . Using the concept, pupits 
coeipere miner aIs and develop an order, or index* af hardness 
and check it a^ajust an accepted hardness scale. Using tht^ 
Index or scale* pupils learn to identify new examples of 
minerals. 

(d) Consoldicting new learning . Pupils review or practise the 
use of the scale, by sorting 6%:t minerals from 3 random selection, 
to the pcint where they can fit known or unknown minerals into 
the scale with less than ^0% error. 

Example 3: Oeveloping Positive Attitudes Toward Japanese People, 

X^) Initlatine the attitude . In this function, pupils will be 
exposed to a situation where a positive response; will be ex* 
pected. This might have to do with a J^paruitt design* artifact* 
game, etc. » or with an cvcrit or situation (e.g* 1970 World^s 
Fair In Japan; 1^72 Winter Olympics, etc.). 

{b)> ConsQlJdating the now attitude . The pupils* positive re* 
sppnsc is identified ar^d encouraged in oiie or more ways such 
as repeating the response, discussing positive features, 
imrtating or repeating the si tuation, c-tc. 

(c) Api^iyinu nqw iearnine to otS^r situations . The initial 
rerponse is applied to broader situations, such as other aspects 
of Japanese life* Again positive reactions are encouraged. 

> I* ■ 

i'^) Con solidating cr ' ^tont Opportuni ti^s are givan for review- 
ing 'wKe e^riences, retall ng somb aspects of them, integrattng 
S'^Vwral related aspects, etc., tc the poinc whore open or 
positive a.tiiudes toward J ?rrinesc people, storius, etc., are 
observed in nutomatic positive responses to pertinent 
situations. 



Activities CO be (.la';^4^icd as supervision arc, those in which 
the volunteer is supervisinj tr\c work of puprls, who in turn ir% 
working more or less independently of the supervisor . In general, 
supervision will relate %o the scatwork applications of lessons* 
However, i t wi U also be observed aC such other times as in art periods* 
when the pupils arc cruating new products or developing .nbw ideas* 
and also during discussion sessions in which the pupils are working / 
together on common ideas or common goals, or fn physical education 
periods when pupils are practising' a skHI or playing a game« 



( b ) Active Supwrvision 



Ourinc; active supervision t ho supervisor actually partici- 
pates dellboratol/ in the ^eorning activity, cither by asking 
a periodic question, answer 'n^ questions raised by pupils, 
refcrr ing pupi i s to sources of information, making incidental diag- 
nosis of pupi? progress, mcking suggestions, potntihg out errors, 
suggestinvj further questions for disucssion, etc. Such interventions 
su<)gest tnat activo supervision is taking place. Active supervision, 
therefore, may include some periodic intervention relating to 
understanding and concol idating content, or to checking and correct- 
ing errors or reinforcing correct learning. Si; ii larl y where the 
supervisor takes 3n ictivo pnrt in continuing the organization and 
reorganization of experiences, e.g., as in giving directions on a 
field trip, active supervisiot) is takinc^ place. In situations where 
individual pjpils or snull groups of students are pursuing inde- 
pendent r^tudy activities, the observer must constantly be alert to 
the question of whether the teacher is supervising or wiiether actual 
instruction is be i tig provided by the teachfjr. When the teacher 
performs an independent function (e.g. inrti-iting new ideas, 
diagnosing, etc.) for more than ono-half minute at a time, the 
period of time should be recorded in its appropriate function. 

5. Tfc CHiUCA L 

The activities ::pprjpriate to this function are those which 
employ a definable technique or procedure which is learned or en- 
hanced through training or practise. The activities in this category 
will I2 choie oT a technical rather than a professional nature; 
therefore suc!i actiMtios as ^,u: stioninj, story tel 1 ing, reading to 
pupils, otc., v'ill not^ bp ocnsic'ired in this c2t<igory. The range of 
technical tasks will v*^n iron those such as typing and organization 
of visual aids at the oer level of difficulty, through activities 
such i,r> the rraintonancc: ar.d o'^oration "of cfquipment, the preparing 
of stencils, etc. > in the micicle range of difficulty, to less demand- 
ing activities t ici*. : runninn rtenrils, cutti.ic; pictures, 
making flash cards, etc. In general, this function will be identified 
with the uv'i of mulct iais end equip^^nt. 

( a ) S ki 1 led Tec ^iiica I . 

fn this cr.t:e;^ory cir.> included those tv?chnical tasks which 
require 3 formal or Icn.^thy period of training and a high standard 
of competence. Excrrples arc typing, bookkeeping, over al I maintenance 
of a library, maintenance and repair of technical equipment, the 
preparation of complex teachiny aids, the organization of sets of 
visual aids, complex filing procedures, maintaining of pupil records, 
etc. 



10. 
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(b) The Adminljtrat ion of Tcsts > This category includes explaining 
the nature and -'urpusc of the test, and su;)ervising the actual tcst- 
takfng, whether the tests are formal or infornfdt anj whether teacher- 
prcc^arcd, pre?arv.d by volunteers, or ;^rcparcd by a.i outside agency. 
This function docs not inf i/ that ine test las ,co be of c lon.j 
duration or of z fornc! nztwrc, but wi ; : include any ;jroccdure which 
the tcaciier ompJoys In a systenct'c or deliberate manner to evaluate 
the progress c\ ycunjsters. The use of n standard of ;j.^r forrriance in 
association Wit.i tiie ;>ractlse uf a skili (see Instruction Sequence, 
Part D), is not incluc'ed in this cateQory, 

(c) Objective Harki:v: > This catccjory invoives ti>e ma»-^;ing of tests 
( nciudinj stanci::rd i zed tcsti) , exams, or otlier items in which the 
responses are either dcfi 'tcly correct or Incor'^ect and therefore 
require i-^o significant amount of interpretation. Thus tlie marking 
of spelii.ir;, in ocneral, would i'all in this category, as would the 
mar!;in^j of riyht and wr on/ answers in arithmetic or any other 
subject, tne scoring of mul tiple- choice testi, etc. , if no inter- 
pretation is necessary in determming the correctness or value of 
the answer or if there is r*o demand that the marker determine the 
cuusc or nature of any error. I:i objective marking, a number of 
independent markers would be expected to obtain idcntica} scores. 

(d) Subjective Marking , This category invoi vcs^ mar iJng wherein 
the marker has sonc discretion in determining the' we ighting to apply 
to the score given vor any item in the test or any idcntif i#j1e 
component of the finished tas^. In subjective marking tt is 
un! lively that a number of independent markers would marK the test 
with exactly tiic same results, cxamp'.cs of subjective marking will 
occur in aritiimetic problems in wiiich the process as well as the 
answer must be evaluated and in the marking of art, composition, 
music, scientific thinking, etc. The otal evaluation of pupils' art, 
creative writifiu, etc., which often involves opinions of the other 
pupils, is included in. this category ir its nature is clearly 
evaluative. , If, however, the activity is more clearly designed to 
illustrate aiternaiive ideas or to identify outstanding ideas, the 
activity is more appro,ir iateiy recorded as *'addi ng' content to 
structure** Part C of the instru'^tion sequence. 

(e) Interpretation of Scores . Th'S category includes using the 
score to determine the stiident'u placement rn the program, deter- 
mining the range of niari.s bbtair.ed by the jiupils, determining 
whether the test items were too difficult or too ^sy, too short 
or too long, whe trier they wcix, Vii44^fcr :jur poses intended, 
whc tfie r^jfurXhoi^test^fiT TecjiTf red , e tc . 

(f) Oiajnosis and Prescr i,Dt ion . ^ Ti".e activities in this sub-funct<on 
will be those which rcl?.tc to determining what the cause of error is 
on the part of an individua! or a group, and what remedy should be 
prescribed. In performing these functions the teacher analyzes possibi 
couscs of the error, such as limited or long-range duration, or 
whether the error was accidental or reflects a lack of understanding 
of a skill or concept. For example, the teacher may decide to place 



tilo youngster in a Si-jccicl pro0rdm fcr a specified perfod, or to 
re-tcach sookj items to certain individual li or groups, or to modify 
teaciiir*^ i^roccdurcs. Scrx e/ampi^s of SiXtcific activitiiiiS in tnis 
category are: discussions with ^n^ or more pui^iis in whicin the 
ieacner oitaiyzes causes of error, and sessions in wnich the teacher 
marks exercises, note-booKs, compositions, etc, to »dcnt i fy errors 
and, suggest im;rovcmenti racner than to evaluate for trk; purpose of 
assigning mar^s. Hcvifc^vcr, examples of diagnosis and remediatfcn of 
cxtrcirtcly short duration or having only incidental cppticaticn within 
the structure of another fun^ition,' for cxdm^iie, correcting the 
identity or pronunciation of a word in spell inn or corrccrt 1*19^ a 
minor error in ar i tiwnet i wilt not be inciuded in this category. 

(9) l^^emedial Tcichiiv, , This function includes speci fic remedial 
practFjwS ernployod with specific individual li or jrou.^s, rs a follow^ 
up to diagnosis. It is a -ilanned and uclJbcrate.a^tivi ty, and 
thereforu will not include incidentol re teachini; or incidental 
act.'vftie^ employed ncrw*ly to clear up miner msGunderstandings, In 
general, the aduit will apply che remediation pnly to specific 
individuals or 'jroups. When a teacher selects Individual pupils to 
assist, the observer must ^.-istir.^jish betvieen the procedures which 
are jr. fact diajnosis of the learning difficulty, and those which 
provide remetiicj instruction. In special education classes most of 
the t/prcpl iessons^ill I'it int^ :he instruction sequence except 
wlicn specif ic diagnosis and remediation are provided wTth incirvidual 
pupils. 

8. GUIQAihCE Ai^D SUPPORT 

This category cincludes the activities of the teacher or the 
volunteer that relate basically to the improvement and support of 
those aspects of pupil bkth^yiour that are not Integral or manifest 
parts of the instructional program itself^ l,e/, that are not 
related to the ski I i s and' content being studied. Included ore those 
activities genera! ly referred to as *'di scipl Jne", but because thi? 
term tends to imply negative and correctional activi ties, ,we have 
deliberately entitled this categoty "guidance and support", to 
emphasize that it will fnclude both the positive and the^JW^atrvc- — — 
aspects of behaviour. Thus in this category will be included such 
activities as the following: conversations wi th indivfduals about 
out -of-school activities, personal and homfc problems, study habits, 
or interests which are not a formal part of the curriculum; activities 
desi^jned mainly to'establish a friendly positive climate for learning; 
and activities or discussions designed to correct Aindesirable 
behaviour or to support and encourage positiv*.: behaviour. Incidental 
recognition or praise for a correct answer or an approved example of 
behaviour within the structur^of a lesson or in another category 
will not be recorded. fK^ observer must, distingui sh between this 
category and the categories under motivation , bearfnj in mind that 
motivation as defined In this marfvii^l relates directly to the content 
of the learning program, while the present category relates to 
behaviour not directly related to content. 
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». HIATUS, INTERRUPT lOM AND NON-CXED 



The purpose of this category is to account for periods of time 
which cannot be included within the previous categories. These are 
of three qeneral kinds-, as follows: 

• 0 -I 

1. Hiatus , In whfch the adult belnn observed Is perforning none of 
the fufictlcns in previous categbri?s. .Exampli^s will be activities 

unrelate'J to sc^kkjI duties, absences from the classroom unrelated to 

classroom responslbl I itl*ji=, periods of rost, watting for pupTFs to 
arrive, socl^il cdnvsrsDtlon with anot*^er adult, etc. 

2. Interruptions, during which time another person, such sas the 
principal or other visitor. In effect replaces the teacher or person 
In charge for a short period of time, the Interruption may occur 

as a result of the direct presence of the other person, or by his 
Indirect presence as through the use Of an Inter-comnunlcatlon s/steni. 
However, such planned activities as the use of a television orogram will 
not be Included In this category; during such periods the adult performs ^ 
another function^ such as passive supervision. 

3. Men-coded [ If the observer Is unable to classify certain activities 
or functions he should Include the time within this category, an^l in 
the coluTin at the right he should enter remarks that will enable him to 
recall and describe tha^actlvjty so that ij- may be- reclassified after 
further discussion and analysis. Some such entries er6 activities that the 
ot^server s'^ply cannot Identify for classification purposes; others may 
contain ^ balance or mixture of Items from two different categories to 

an extent that dlscrt^t categorization seems Impossible* * 

Genera 1 t nstruct Ions 

, I * The column et the right wl 1 1 enable thi? obseryer^tQjaak^ — 

additional comments or recor^|)|jjMj[ons^bout any 3CtTvTfy^hat has been 
tentatlvetycjassJJiiad^--^^ for activities that are 

lofvhH^fni%t I veTycateoor I zed . 

2. Record the elapsed time for each function to J minutes 
(6 seconds).. Whm unc^jrtain Initially about the appropriate function 
being performed, note the beginning tTiie while arriving at a decision. 

3. Be sure that thiS entire period of time under observation Is 
accounted for, bearing In mind that the last category provides for a ' 
number of situations that micjht otherwise ropresant losses of recorded 
periods of time. 

4. When thero Is uncertainty about the categorization of 
certain activities, short discussions with the adult concerned at an 
appropriate time may bo helpful. 

1^. 



THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

Niaga^ra Centre 
187 Geneva St. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 



VOLUNTEEB) TALENT BUREAU 



School 



The purpose of this questionnaire Is to help us identify and recruit 
volunteers who have special interests, abilities, talents, backgrounds, or 
resources which they would llloe to share with the school. The school has 
already had considerable experience with volunteer programs which involve 
comnunity helpers on a co ntinu i ng basis. Our interest in this questionnaire 
is with persons who could share special talents with us for one dr a 
limited number of occasions. 

Hay we emphasize that you do not necessaril 



^ toae h-grtesson^or give a forma! talk in ori^.r for. the pupils to benefit frjom 
your talent. Iri most cases you will woric with a small group of students, 
leading a discussion, giving a demonstration, or answaring questions. In 
our experience we have found that volunteers are quite able to wortc 
effectively with ismall groups. 

Would you please answer tho appropriate sections of this ques€ionna ire 
and return it within two days.? 

professional or Occupational ^ 

Types or work experience that may be beneficial to the school (typing, 
carpentry, geology, library, banking, mechanic, science, teaching, etc.) 
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' ; — -^r-^ " I ~" \ 

Artistic and Recreational 

. (e.g, pajnting, sculpture, crafts, .sports, gardening/ nature study, 
travel, sewing, dramatics, cooking, photography, etcJ 



Ethnic background 

^ . Costumes, dancing, language, etc. 



Special Resources 



"^'^^^Ti'cTures, slides, stamps, Btc. from other regions or countries 

— collections (art, photos, minerals, p"tants, etc.) 

— pets-" ■ ^ ^ ■ 

— antiques and pioneer artifacts 

" other * . - ' 



Special Abil I ties ' ■ ■ 

— ■ I Ibrary, teach ing, story-te 1 1 ing, nature ^hl kes,,^ports, pioneer 
experiences, coamplng, etc. 



Any Other Talent or Resource 
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Would you prefer to help at schoo^ or at home? 



Conditions or Frequency 

How often would yog be available to help at the school? 
(Please indfcate which days and times*) 



COMMENTS 



Name: 



Address: 



Telephone EHimber: 
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VOLUNTEER PARENTS' ASSISTANCE PROJECT 



H. G, Hedgas 

Niagara Gentry ^ 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 



. 1 nf ormat ion on 
Regulations of the Ontario Ministry^of Education 
Concerning Vo] unteers i n Schools 



Bill. 1 28: An Act to Amend the Schools Administration Act 



(1) Section 18, subsection 2, amended to permit a board to allow the use 
of voluntary' ass instants in schools; , . . 



' 2b - '^permi t a pr incipal to assign to a person who. volunteers to 
serve wi thout remuneration such .duties in respect o^f the;' 
school as are approved by the board and to terminate such 
■ ass ignment*' 

(2) Section 17, subsection 6 is amended to make mandatory the provision 
pliability insurance for a board and- i ts employees and .vol unteers 
assigned to dutieis by the principal-, 

- (1)6 - '^make provision for insuring adequately the buildings 
■ . ^ andi .6qu i pment of the board and for insuring the board: 

. ' .and its employees and. vol unteers who are assigned duties 
. by the'pr i nc? pal against claims in respect of accidents 
insurredby pupils while under the jurisdiction or 
supervision of the board," -■ 



VOLUNTEER PARENTS' ASSISTANCE PROJECT 



H. G. HEDGES 
Niagara Centre 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 



SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS 
Approved at the Meeting of the Board of Governors 
January 12 & 13^ I975> 

35. It is the policy of the Ontario Teachers* Federation: 

(I) That volunteers in the schools shall mean responsible persons 
who provide a service to the school ta- fulfill specific needs, 
as determined by the principal and the teaching staff directly 
involved, without reimbursement or contractual commitments of 
any kind, 

(2) That the function of school volunteers is to assist the teacher 

an^/or^the school, 

(3) That school volunteers shall be responsible to and designated 
by, the principal of the schx)l. 

(4) That school volunteers who work withj chi idren shall work at 
all times under the supervision of a designated teacher. 

(5) That school volunteers shall ascume no responsibility for any 
evaluation involving the school personnel, pupils or program. 

.> 

(6) That school volunteers shall not be included in the calculation 
of student-teacher raticf. 

(7) That any teacher has the right to decline school volunteer 
services. 

(8) That teaching functions which involve dec is ions -regarding 
diagnosis of pupil difficulties, prescription learning 
experiences, and evaluation of pupil progres? are the exclusive 
domain of the professional teaching staff. 
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" • HALTON COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

TEACHER ANECDOTAL INTERVIEW FORM: RE UOLUNTEERS 

t) ■ — - _ . > "I ' ■' 

NAME . ' , DATE . , ' 

SCHOOL ■ • INTERVIEWER' 

AREA/LEVEL TAUGHT 

AREA OF ASSISTANCE (if applicable ) ■ . ' ' ■ 

No. OF TIMES OF ASSISTAi'JCE ' ' - "'" J ■ _ ' ' ' . 

LEMGTH OF TIMES OF; ASS I STAi^lCE (average) ' 

i'JAME OF THE ONE VOLUNTEER 0i\I WH0i-1 THIS REPORT IS BASED 



I. What types of tasks did this volunteer perfotm? 



Task 


No, of Mir.MtQS I tlo.^rf 


Group Size 


, . i 
































































1 ■ : 






■ ■ ■ \ 







2. How do oyou feel your students benefitted from, this volunteer *s help? 



3,. How did you benefit f rbm th i s vol unteer 's hel p? 



-J 



How WM the ai location of your time altered as a rqsult of this vol Ontccr '^^^ 
help? ■ " \ 



T 



Has the service of thts volunteer more than compcnsatc^d for tha additional 
planning required o:t your part? * 



6; How has this voluntc<ur benefitted or changed as a result of this sei vice?* 



7. What ma^or problems did you encounter with the program m general or viith 
this student in particulalr? * . 



8. How many volunteers do you utilize on a regular basis? 
Do you foci this is the ideal number for you? 



9. 



9. Comments, suggestions for improving the volunteer program.' 



mUQil COUNTY BOAKD OF EDUCATtOi-S 
STODtiiT VOLUi'iT£ER Ai^£CDOTAL It^TEUVIEW FORM 



SCHOOL 
GRADE 



SPOi»JSOR (dept., teacher, or oth^r) 

SCHOOL WHERE VOLUilI^EktD 

TEACHER/AREA, ASSISTED / 



/ 

AGE, GRADE, LEVEL OF STl^EWTS 

/ 

NUMBER or TIrtES ASSISTED 



Into I'v iwWwr 



LENGTH OF PERICj ^ ASSISTAiJCE (average) 



i. Wiiat ty?xis of tcisi;s cvd you perform? 



Task 


#-of Minutes 


# of Tinvs 


S t Zc ot Group 

























































































2. What woro your reasons for bccominj a volunteer? 



3. What did you lear;; from your voluritccr wor!;? 



2. 



^J- in what ways has voluntcjring changed you? • (Ski lis, attitudes, beliefs, 

ties, etc..) " • 



your own views ov your abiliti 



3v How did the students you wor iced /Wi^th benefit from your help? 



6. Estimate the percentage of your total volunteer time that you spent in 
ac^'ua] teaciTing ( i ns truct I oW^ . 



7. Do you believe that good use was made of. your abilities?' 



li. How do you th"ink the teaciier benef itted from your, help? 



9. Vihat-p-robloms did yoth oncouhteH- o i ther 'at your own school or at the school 
, where, you were he i p i ng? . - • - ^ 



10, CommentSj^sugges t ions for imprr^ving the. vol uiiteer program. 
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HALTON COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TEACHER AilECDOTAL INTERVIEW FORM: RE VOLUi>ITEERS 

NAME DATE 

SCHOOL INTERVIEWER 

AREA/LEVEL TAUGHT 

AREA OF ASSISTANCE (if applicable ) 

No. OF TIMES OF ASSISTANCE 

LENGTH OF TIMES OF ASSISTANCE (average) 

NAME OF THE ONE VOLUNTEER ON WHOHTHIS KEPOKT iS BASED 



I. What types of tasks did this voiuntee'' perform? 



Task 


No. of f'ir* tGS 


Mc. T---7r 


[ Group Size 



















































































2. How do you fcol your students be no i t tc d from this volunteer's help? 



3. Hew did you boncf.t from this volunteer's help? 
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How v^as the allocation of your t imo al terod as a rcsult'of this volunteer's 
help? ' . . : ^ 



'S\ Has the service of this volunteer more than . compensated for this addi tional 
planning required on your part? 



r 



6. How has this volunteei* benefitted or.chanijcjd as a result of this seivicc? 



*/, V/hat major pi'oblems did you encounter ,wi th the program in general or with 
this student in particular? 



8/" How many volunteers do you utilize on a regular bas-is? 
Do^you fee) this is the ideal number for you? . 



9. Comments j suggestions for improvi ng 'the vol untee-r program. 




HALTOk COUilTY BQAKD OF EQUCATIOiv 



1. 



STUDtuT VOLU.'!T££R AU£CJOTAL IWTEUVIcW FORM 

i<y^<H£ Datu 

SCHOOL !ntcrvicw,.r 

GRADE 

SPOiJSOR (dept., uach^r, o. oLh^r) 

SCHOOL WHERE VOLUr'TEEkED , ._ 

TEACHER/AREA ASSISTED 

AGE, GRADE, LEVEL OF STUOEiiTS 

ilUilBER OF TIMES ASSISTED 



LENGTH OF PERIOD OF ASSISTAiJCE (average) 
1. What ty;j^s of tasi-.s c- • cl you per Form? 



Task 


i # of 'Minutsis !// of Tinics 


Size of Group 
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2. What wcr._ your roascns for bccurii(,i;j a vol uiitoor? 



3, VJhat did you li;ar,i from youi volunteer wori;? 
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In what ways lias volunteering chanijed you? (Skills, attitudes, beliefs, 
your own. views of your abil ities, etc. j^ . 



5. How did the students you/workcd with benefit from your help? 



1 



&. Escimate the percentage of your total "vol unteer time that you spent in 
actual teachiny (instruction). , ~ . 



7, Do you believe that good use was made of your ab 1 1 i t ies? 



\ ■ 



u. How do you think the teacii^r benefitted from your help? 



9, Vlhat probi ems d i d you encounter either at your own school or at. the school 
where ypu were helping? ' ' 



10. Comments, suggestions for improving the volunteer program. 
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PAREMT INVOLVEMENT AT A SMALL NEIGHBOURHOOD SCHOOL 



Intrcduct Ion | 

Elnwood Public School is a small neighbourhood ^chool serving a circum- 

i 

scribed section of the City of V/elland. its populatioh «s 109 pupils drawn 

I 
I 

from approximately seventy families. The school is seK'ed by four teachers 

I 

(including the principal) so it ir> far from the typicajl situation. 

Parents V Assistance is not new to Elmwood School. For over a year, one 
parent has worked regularly at the school In a remedial capacity. Because 
of this cuccessful experience, there was a desire to increase the level of 
parental involvement in the school progrc^n. The principal of the school ap- 
proached Nicigr-ra Contf^ for aid in this expansion of the parent volunteer pro- 
gram. It was evident that the staff as a whole looked upon the idea of increas- 
ing parent involvement with a little trepidation^ but the Interest in improving 
the sci;ool program was suci. that they were prepared to investigate the idea 
thoroughly. Accordingly, ut a meeting with the staff, the possibilities for 
program oxpanslor were outlined and a series of questions and issues dealt with. 
The staff decided to proceed with an expended program^end a public meeting was 
arranncd. 

Ini tfatigg the [^ rpc ram 

At the m. eting with parent:: from the school community, a meeting* which 
was very wcH attended, overall reaction appeared to be positive. At the same 
time, several of the questions posed by var ious parents suggested that there was 
a little hesitation on the part of some to present themselves to the school as 
potential contributors in the educational setting; parents wondered what they 
could contribute. 
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Their questiou^.vvere deal t with as. forthrightly-as.possible,^^^ by the: Niagara- 
Centre representatives and by the principal and teachers. Because of the 
positive tone of the publ ic meeting, the school staff proceeded with, the implemen 
tation of a ful 1 -bl own parent vol unteer program following closely the steps in , 
"Hedges ' model . . ,' • ' 

From that point on, the organization, implementat ion and operat ion_of the ' 
parental ass istance program was completely under the control of the school itself. 
As a result of the response to the survey questionnaires, eighteen parents 
volunteered for regular duty and el even wi shed , to be employed as on-cal 1 ass i s t- 
. ants'. Therefore, a total of twenty-nine parents representing over forty per 
cent of *he famil ies in the school distribt made themsel ves available for in- 
volvementin the school program. This was a highly gratifying response to the 
school's request for aid.. Three losses were i hcur red duri ng the,_year. She : ' 
parent became i 1 l • and was unable to continue with her duties; one parent accepte.1 
a job and had to res.ign fro. the parent vol unteer program- a. th ird parent wished " 
to be rel iev^d of her ■ respons ihi I i t ies. ' On-cal 1 parents fi 1 led the' vacancies/ 
admirably. Even ^ith tiiese losses, the level ■ of invbl vement by. parents i n the i r ' 
school is especial ly notable. . 
Vol unteer Ro j^es 

■ Parents were assigned various' duties, including "many of the clericel 
:functions.com,only assigned to parents in parental .'invol vement programs. How-' . 
ever, one nof ble feature of the Elmwood program Is that the parents by:and ; , 
large were olmost immed late 1 y g i ven tasks hel pj ng chi 1 dren. ■ Thi s had a very 
positive^effect on, the level of parent interest. Most parents spent the bulk of ' 
.their time working on a on_e- to -one basis wi th .students ; however,, there v^re in- 
stances when., parents worked wi th smal I groups of children (usual ly three or f^our) . 



As in most parental assistance programs, the major emphasis of parental^ aid wa 
in the. reading pr^bgram. The greatest visible effect appeared to be that teachers 
were able to I ndi vidual izc the program to an extent not previous.ly possible. 
Those pupils mos t requ i r i ng individual attention received it either from a'^parent 
or from a teacher whose time was available because of the involvement of a 
parent in another activity. From this po^int of view, the. major emphasis of the 
parent volunteer program was a remedial adjunct to^ the regular program." 

' Ther^ is one unique and hi ghl y des i rable feature to the Elmwood project.. 
One parent was not able to work at the school because she has smal 1 children 
requiring her, attention at home. However, her level of- interest was such that " 
f:he vol unteered • to act as^ '^dispatcher" for the program, AW of the telephone - 
contact .was. done through. her : when parents could not come to the school , at their 
regular time, they^phoned the dispatcher;"<5the dispatcher phoned, on-cal 1 volunt- 
eers to make substitute arrangements. Every member of the school staff mentioned 
this xontr i-bution as one resulting in an immeasurable saving of time for iho^ 
school itself. 
E.val uat ion 

The 'Elmwood program was -evaluated in the same manner as other parent 
volunteer programs.. "^Teachers ^and parents completed; anonymous questionnaires 
(which most of them signed) and the chi 1 dren of volunteers were interviewed by 
a.rc2isearch;assistant from Niagara Centre. 'In addition, a matching sample of 
children whose parents were^ibt involved' in the volunteer program were also 
. i pv^ter viewed. AM interviews of children followed the format of the quest ionna ire 
in the Hedges' kit. "\ ^ , 

The. eval uat ion results are overwhel mi rigly posi tive. In addi t ion to th^ 
f lattering comments., some, suggestions which might be i ncl uded ■ i n the program ' 
in succeeding years were also .of fered/ 



Children", The children of volunteers made no negative comments concern- 
ing their parents ' attendance in the school and i n the .cl assroom. They d.i s - 
cussed their parents^ contr ibutibns wi thout any visible embarrassment. Several 
children commented that their parents discussed wi th the family their activities 
at the school and al 1 of these children appeared to enjoy the. idea of such 
di sc.uss i on. ■ ^. - 

Other children whosd parents were not involved in the program gave 
similarly positive comments. They, too,- appeared to know what the volunteers did 
in the school, although they described this involvement in more general terms. 

They perceived the parents as hel pers of , chi 1 dren and teachers. Those children 

■ ■ ^ ■ - ' ■■ ' ■ ' / • ■ / > / • 

who had been assisted by parents recalled the particular nature of such assist- 

< ■ •-. 

ance, and appeared impressed with what the parents had tjeen doing. V/i thout 
'exception, these children stated that they woui d be pleased if their own parents 
jo'i^ned the volunteer program. 

. Teachers. Tj?<^^'^achers reported many advantages accruing, to the school 
because\of the parental i nvol vement. The major ones are. 1 isted, 

■ 1 .\ The "presence of parents made' -i t possible- for them, to individualize . 
the kind of help provided for var i ou^ chi 1 dren, ^ , ' %\ 



2. Teaojiers. were able to extend the range of the educational programs ia 
the classrooms.^ They could, tor example, [Drepare more tapes which could be used 
by more individual s^tudents in many of the subject areas, 

3. ; The more intimate i nvol vement of parents ip the> operat i on of the 
school was seen as ''a^ posl^ i ve advantage. Thi s was descr ii^ed as more, than simple 
public rel atjons; it vjas perceived as a step toward the bas i c parent-^teacher 
cooperation necessary for thc\optimal deye] opment ..of every . chi I'd, 
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Various alterations in the role of the teacher were mentioned. Some 
pointed out increases in the decision-making function while others noted that 
less time was required for routine operations, 

Teachers pointed to several examples of pupi T progress . Because of the 
intervention of parents, one pupil at the junior level mastered some multi^ 
plication and division, through a process of drill and repetition. A classmate 
increased his sight word vocabulary to the extent that he was able to read 
orally with a greater degree of ease. A third received remedial attention 
for a speech problem from a parent who worked under the direction of the board 
speech therapist. 

One pupil who had failed kin-iergarten received assistance with his motor 
coordination, auditory me*nory, visual discrimination and other reading readi- 
ness skills. His progress was such that he has now entered the first grade 
reading program. A grade one pupil, who was a non-reader in November, was 
given a series of activities involving rhyinincj; the use of initial consonants 
and sight word drills. In Hay, standardized testing indicated that his 
reading leyej__had climbed to l.S. A classmate who was having difficulty in 
every area of the grade one program also made important progress as a result 
of volunteers' efforts. He learned the names of the letters of the alphabet 
and their sounds, mastered the s i ght A'Ocabu 1 ary of the prc^imer and, 
when tested in Hay, had achieved a^ general reading level of r,6 as well. He 
also learned to count rationally to 20. In the opinion of these .oupi 1 s * 
teachers, the progress made is so far beyond initial expectation that there 
is no doubt that the influence of the parents has been a major factor. 

One teacher's summary comment is representative: 

''Our program has worked so well that I wonder how 1 managed before it, 
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started/ Children, of course, have benefited most^ov all." 

Parents. The ques^t ionna ires comp 1 eted by. the parents indicated 
that their perceptions of the school , of teachers, end of their children 
and other children had all changed. V/ithaut exception, these appeared tb 
be positive changes. Many parents reported~a genuine sense of achievement 
as a result of their work in the classrooms,, and all are willing to conti.nue 
with the, program next year. They believe that i:he teachers appreciate 
tiieir contributions, and they expressed the hope that more parents will 
become involved and increase the effectiveness of the school program. 

One parent attached a letter tio her questionnaire. It is reprod-v. 
uced bclov^ because it summarizes the tenor of the parent Responses. 

"I am really pleased to be a pardht vo'lunteer; I enjoy the 
children. I find it is o chal lenge wh i ch all parents need^to bring them 
closer "to their children. The. ch i Idren spend so much time away from their* 
mothers while at school and learn so much thbt vve tend to become dull 
end unattached; so if we are. involved daily . we can see hovy extensive the.ir 
education really is. Being, a. port of the system, real ly helps, a person 
understand their children to the fullest. 

^'M bel ieve we as parent, volunteers are helping the pupils and in 
return 1 earning someth ing ourselves 

Recbmmendat ions ' — 

• ■ . 11 ' ■ . 

. The following suggestions were^cjlled from the various question-- 

naires: ^ - " ■ . : ; 

1. I ncreas^e 'the scope of the parental ass is tance program. 

2. Provide an i.n-^serv ice tra in ing program for potent ial vol unt- 
eers early *in thie school year., ' j 



3. i ncre3se\ the effect iveness o? corrimun i cat ion. regard ing the 

. ■ , •/ ■ y ■ ■ ■ ,^ ■ - 

operation of the prograjii. Encourage parents "v^ho rousi: be absent to call 
ear«l ier so that 5uitable\arrangernents can be made. Prov icie mor/2 effective 
feedbaci;' to the dispatchor. 

Elmwood School v^/^■Jl have a nev>/ principal in September. Hany 

•• ■ / ■ ■ ^ ■ ' . ^ ' 

.innovations do not survive a\ciionge in leadershi;:. It will be interesting 

• . ■ * ■ \^ . 

to.wetcfi the effect of leadership change on th is instance of educational 
innovation . . The involvement by parents and tGlai:hcrs is so great and the 
benefits to. the children so extensive and so JeadiJy apparent that the 
prognos is appears pos it ive. The program should continue successful iy next 
yea r . . . 
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VOLUNTEER ASSISTANCE IN SCHOOLS.; HELP OR HINDRANCE? 
Calgary, March 1973 
H. G. Hodges 
NIAGARA CENTRE 
THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
187 Geneva Street 
St. Catharines, Ontario 



For the past five years there has been growing in schools in 
Canada and etsewhere a movement that was almost unheard of a generation 
ago, the direct involvement of volunteers, and particularly parents, as 
assistants in their children's schools. Our own evidence, based on surveys 
In the Niagara Region in Ontario, then in Ontario at large, further sup- 
ported by evidence from the Uniteo States, indicates that this movement is 
still In the early stages of its growth, and will probably represent In 
the I970*s the greatest single change^ in personnel In our schools. At a 
time when questions of teacher-student ratlq and restricted budgets come 
to the fore in conversations withr school administrators, one cannot avoid 
speculating on the possible relationship between volunteer help In schools 

\ and those other two issues. To date the trend toward volunteer help In 
\schools and the other two Issues are merely running parallel to each other,* 
•and one would have a difficult time establishing a cause-and-ef feet re- 
latlonship between them. To illustrate this point, we have found in 
Ontario that In spite of there being volunteer programs in over thVee 
thousand schools, none of these schools contends that there has been any 

./causal relationship between changes. In either budgets or teacher^student 
ratio and their volunteer programs. Therefore one might contend that 

..volunteering In Schools represents th^ first major innovation in schools 
In recent times that has had no re I a+ 1 on whatsoever to school budgets, and 
yet may have an Important bearing on the achre\^ment of the school's 
oblectlves. 
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The question of whether volunteer helpers in schools are in fact 
a help or in reality a hindrance is itself a complex question, oarticularly 
if one IS prepared to evaluate the question in terms of the effects upon 
a number of different groups cf people associated with the school. If one 
were to evaluate volunteer programs only from the point of v'ew of 
principals, one could probably in many instances conclude that because of 
issues such as confidentiality, extra work for the principal, problems in 
irregularity of attendance, insurance, legal considerations, questions of 
public relations, etc., the whole matter might be regarded as at least a 
nuisance. To suggest this possibility is not frivolous, because in our 
earliest surveys of volunteer program^ in Ontario schools wo found that 
evaluations were done mainly and sometimes solely on the basis of the 
--rincipal's evaluation based mainly on his own needs. Further evidence 
of this comes from a recent survey of principols in which we analyzed the 
questions that principals asked about volunteer programs; of 140 questions 
posed by principals 50 per cent had to do with problems of the principals 
themselves, related mostly to security, public relations and legality. The 
second largest category of questions had to do with teacher security, and 
the third with questions of implementation. Only the smallest handful of 
questions related to benefits to teachers and benefits to parants, and 
of 140 questions only one related to evidence of student growth or student 
gain! Again, if one asks the question, ''help or hindrance?" only in terms 
of teachers' concerns one is likely to conclude in many cases that vol- 
unteer programs a^re detrimental, because many teachers no doubt, find that 
prpblems of persona! security, extra work, problems of organ izatiori, fear 
of other adults in the classroom, fear of los-ing control of the class, , 
fear of volunteers being less competent than themselves, and other such 
matters may lead them to conclude that volunteer assistance is in fact a 
detriment. Such points of view obviously neglect consideration of the 
effect of volunteer programs on the volunteers themsel ^es, whether they 
be parents, elderly people, other adults from the community, students from 
community colleges, tea'chers' colleges and universities, artists and other 
professional people in the community, or secondary school students. Even 




'"e inportant,' evaluations of volunteer programs that are confined to the 



views of principals and teacf]ers very' 'of ten neglect the u It imate quest ion 
of whether volunteer programs hi fact enhance student growth,' 

The question then of help or hindrance must be determined on the 
basts df the potential benefits and disadvantages to' at least four groups 
of peopjlc " the principa I , the teachers, the vol unteers and the-students. 
Further', one must consider how inuch relative weight should be assigned to 
the -advantages and d i sadvantages "for each of thc-se groups . We are pre- 
. pared to contend that no longer can e.vat uati-ons of, volunteer programs be 
based solely on the attitudes of pri nci pa I s and , teachers, on the^assumpt ion' 
that what is/bost for principals and teachers is by definition- a kso best 
for students. In i ooki ng further at questions of advantages and disadvantages 
of- volunteer programs there may be value in looking at a broad range of ob- 
jective's and outcomes of volunteer programs in schools, and in the process 
considering both the theoretical and the research ■ evi dence on the subject. 

'Our own interest in exploring the. potentia I of vo I unteer ass i stance 
in schools was stimulated -by the findings. of the National Survey of the 
Plowden Committee Report .in England several years ago; ■ You wiM recall" 
that ' the' Nat iona I Survey, which conducted a correlation study to determine" 
the relationship between various factors in the ybungster^s environment, 
and his achievement in school, and \vhich was based on 3,000 students, in 170 
communities, . showed clearly that more of t..he^ vari ation .in pupil .achievement 
can -be attributed to .di fferences ir\ parental .attitude than to either 
■differences in the eond-itions of schoolsNor differences in the character- 
istics of ^homes' and communities« Educators\h^ave long' observed, and have 
had considerable research evidence to estabi i^' that parental attitudes 
relate strongly .to student ach ievement, vbut it^s not until the late I960' s 
with the results of the Plowden Committee. Report ahd. subsequent studies' in 
the United States that we began to suspect the powerml impact of different 
parental attitudes on variations in ach i evement. i n schooIX. Our own con- 
viction oh^the matter of altering parental -attitudes- is tha"P^t itudes- 
are shaped more by experience than by persuasipn, ^anci that in th^xlong run' 
we. sh^ll' probab.l y have to provide parents with a diffjerent set of expbi;^.. 
ieiices about the.school if we 'intehd serious I y to- have any signi f leant 
success i,n enhancing,,, improving or altering "attitudes.. . 



In the. "school s in which 'we have been implementing our general ' 
fnodel for parental assistance programs we have found marked i mprovements. - 
in +he amount and form of communication between parents and teachers. It 
is clear that botli p;=)rties have important i nformat ion., about the pupi l which 
often feils to be exchanged for- a variety of reasons' which may include.."" 

.time available, lack of trust In the other person., formality of presentation, 
and the inclination for most pa.rent-teacher- i interviews ;t:o flow in one., 
di rect ion on ly, ' 

Our most iTnportant research-on the' question of the effects of 

"volunteer assistance in schools has ..been '"i n measuring changes in what 
teachers state a re/two of the most i mportant e I ements of their work. (n 
the classroom^ the arrount ot time that they can spend with each indi.vidual 
student^ and- the percentage of their ti me' that, teachers can give to what 
they regard to be^the highest level of prof ess i ona f funct ions of the class- 
room. Our claim'' that these tv/o e lements of the teacher's work in the class- 
room are of greatest concern to teachers is supported by fhe usual arguments 
that' teachers give aga i nst i ncreas i-ng the student-teacher, rat i.o^ namely; 

•that increasing the number of students -i.-n the classroom reduces the amount 

pi time that the teacher can spend with each^ student and also, reduces the 
percentage or proportion of time that teachers can g iven to what they re- 
gard a^ the most important functions of ' the teacher. 

Our -evi dence"- on this- quest-ion, then > apparently should be re-' 
garded by the profession as being very benef i cial . . •! n. 150 .days of obser- 
vation in classroom's usi.n^ a i'-axonomy of classroom tu-.nct ions which provides 
a .means for indicating th^^ a.mount'of .time that .teachers spend not only on 
each of twenty-on^ functions in the classroom but -also on each of six kinds 
of. grouping, i nc I u.di ng i.nd i vi du.a I atten.t.i.ors, we found that even i h class- 
rooms where the teacher contends that there, is a very high degree of .in— 
di.vid u al izatieh of the program the average amount of time that the te^cher^. 
spends' in a one-to-one re I at ionsh i p .w"i th the typical student is 2-1/3 minutes 
per day. In oh I y a handf u I 'of classrooms did. we find the average teacher- 
stude,nt contact on. an i ndi vi dual basis to exceed 3 minutes, and in a great 
many cases it was. in^ the range of one-half to one. minute per day. One. has 
to.. question whether a program can truly be considered to be i ndi.vi dua I ized 
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v/ith these amounts of. direct teacher-pupi l contact. This i s not to .suggest • 
that one-to-one contact is the only criterion or element .for i nd i vi dua I i - " • 
zation of program;, but we contend, that it must be an important element. 
In our study we found that when th^ teacher .has even one vol unteer working 
i-n the classroom :^he amount, oi'^'adult, i.e.; teacher-pl us-vol unteer time, 
spent on one-to-one relationships with students increases by almost four ^ 
times . The teacher apprbximateiy doubles the amount of time spent with- 
individual students when a volunteer is in the classroom and the vol.uriteer 
approximately .'matches the teacher^ s. amount of one-to-rone contact. Obviously; 
this is an important alteration in the dimens.ions of .individual ization re- 
sulting from the .presence of a volunteer^ but I- am not pre.pared to suggest 
that this comes anywhere close to satisfying the need for. a greater amount, 
of one-to-one , i ndi vidua! attention, particularly if we are going to give 
serious attention- to our commitment to provide. a curriculum that relates 
to students' needs, i nterests, sty I es, and levels of learning. 

The other finding that, we made in our observations. with the 
taxonomy had to do^ with the proportion of, a teacher's time spe'nt 'in those' 
functions that are considered to be at the upper -leveL The taxonomy- identi- 
fies a wide range' of funci*ions that include a I I observab I e tasks performed 
.-by teachers in the classroom. ^ An accompany i.ng manual defines the placement 
* of i ndi vi dua i -tasks into these , functions'. ■ After short periods. of training- '. 
. we found ^that v/e were abfe to have cfassroom observers categorize the time 
teachers devoted to var iou5...tasks into their respect ive functions with an 
inter-observer reliability in excess of 90 -per cent-. ■ The • i nstrurnent then ^, . 
is a useful device for comparing the a.l location of teachers' time on days 
when vol un'teers are present and when they are not present in the classroom. 
■|n order to determine what' .the profess i(^n -.be l i eves .to be the most profes- 
sionals-vital or important functions of the teacher the taxonomy and manual 
were presented to panels of classroom teafshers, . teacher educators- and school- 
administrators. The individual's in each panel were invited to establish 
a heirarchy for the 21 functions. We found remarkable leV.el of 'concensus 
both within the. panefs and among the. three panels. As.^3 .result of this 
concensus tasR we -concluded that the profession, be 1 i eves that both forms • 
of planning/ both forms of motivation, the i n it i at ion and , conso'l idat ion of ° 
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of new learning, and maintaining the c I i mate' for. learning' in the .classroom 
are considered to be the most ~ i mportant seven functions. These seven • 
functions were class i f fed as Level' I functions. . Similarly we .were,:,ab l<^ to 
set forth the seven, 'functions in Level 2 and in Level 3. Considering the 
h i.gh" degree of concensus/among the referees, and in the/absence of any \.' 
absolute standard of importance of. functions, we regard.tho heirarchy, j 
established as a reasonable standard for judgjno the. s.igni^f icance of alter- 
ations i n . teacher time. " " ' • • / 
■ Working with.. the teachers in three schools we estab'l ished the 
stability of the distribution of teachers^ time in regular sessions arj^d 
after, a p,rolon^3d series/of 'visits began to document the amount of .ti/ne 
yiven to each of the functions in regular sessions and i n sess ions wbien 
regular^ vol unteers v. re present in the c'l ass-room. Some of the cone l/us ions - 

•of the study show imp.brtant effects of the presence of vo.l.unteers. /The . 
most important outcome-was that .^hen. even a si ngle vol unteer was present 
teachers a'ppeared to mal<e a .natural transfer of [tim^' so that- an addit iona I 
21 per cent of theiV t ir7)e-. was transferred f rom lower level f-un.ct ii)ns to: Leve I I 
f unct lonS i' We found that in regular sessions, in spi te of thei r /position . 
i n the. he i rarchy ' on I y . 1 9' per^ cent of teacher time was'^a llocated j^o Level I 
functions'. - Thi-s figure rose to 40 per cent on the days when volunteers were 
present. This transfer of tiYhe, of an -add it iona I 21 per cent to Level |- 

' fu.nct i-ons, ■ rough ly para I I el s ■ the f i nd i ngs of the famous Bay City Study of 
paraprofessiona I s i n wh.ich it was found that the teacher who. uses .a para- 
professional transfers approximately, 23 pery cent of .his-or her time to' ' 
additional Level. 1 tasks, ■ We ^also found that the amount of time the - 

-teachers -spend on ' Leve 1. 2 -tasks,' which i nc I ude addi np content ta structure', 
diagnosis and. prescr i pt ion > act.ive supervision, the des.ign'ing of test ih-r ,• * 
struments, consol idati.ng- content/ remedial teaching and the ' interpretation -. 

•of scores was not. greatly altered -as a result of- volunteer activities in • 

, the" .'classroom. Only two of these activities showed, marked, reductions, . 
namely active supervision and consolidating contents Incidentally, these 
tv/o 'functions i nc.lude some of the largest allocations, of vol unteer'work in 
the classroom and are the two greatest* consumers of teachers'^ time. It.fol-. 
lows, that -the- greatest amount of transfer to. Leve I I -funGtions. was from ^ . ' 
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Lev.el 3 -functions. The amount of teacher time, spent in Level 3 functions 
is reduced from 25 to 10 per cent .v/fien vol urTteeT~^he4p-J:s^^t hand._- . - • . 

• ^Some othbr njore specific obsbrvat ions concern i n'g a I location of 
teacher time indicate the possibilities of improving instruction in the 
classroom drarhati'ca M y by. helping teachers deliberately to reorgan i zo. the . . 
al location of their time., For example, we found that in spite of the high 
ranking given." to the ■ in i t i at i on of new mental' structures the average teacher 
was devoting only throe per cent of his or her time to. this function.. Other 
observations 'were oven more startling. We. founds for example, that the - ' 
average teacher spends more time on consolidating content, i.e., drill and ' 
review, 'and taking-up worl^, than is spent on the tota I of the Level l 
functions. Similarly almost as much time is spent on active supervision 
in regular classrooiTiS' as is spent, on -the tota I of '^the . Level I functions-. ^ 
More-time is- spent on passiive sup-ervision than on any two Level I functions^ 
combined. These observations concerning the typical; a I, location of -teachers' . 
tifne suggest that there ar^^ many act i vi ties of the teacher that with effect i ve 
■volunt(5er help and additioral organizational expcrjencia .and tra i n i n^g on ' the 
part . of teachers, could be assigned to other pefsonnel in order' that teachers 
could spend an i.ncreasj ng ajmount of their time on those, functions that are- 
trul y. professTona I and whi clh ..re I ate^ most strongly to student growth. In.-. 



..ci dental ly, *our ,f i ndings on 
parallel to the .f i ndi ngs" of 



'the .typical.-al'locations of teacher- time, run 

Hi I I Slim, reported in hVs now book^ The Teacher^ s Oay. 

Using; a . somewhat* d i ffercnti taxonomy, Hi/F I sum found that "approximately 26 

per cent cf the typica i teacher ' s day was spent on al I types of instructional 

tasks, 40' per^cent. on organ izational and preparatory work, and- 34 per cent 

on. cl erica I - and -mechan lea I duties and.s'uporvisjon. /'..,. 
; - ' ■ . "^1 • .. . • ■ .. 

, ^ , The evidencQ i ri our - stud ies concern i ng the:, transfer of teacher ; 

.time invites, natural ly, the, question of how the volunteers al located their- . 

time among the various functi|ions .in the. class room. Vte .found that the. greatest 

was i n non-ski I I ed technical tas.kS;, with large 

i/er to acti vi ties 



deployment of vpl unteor time 
.amounts of time also given o 
'the functions entitled conso 

most common single task perfcjrmod was l istening to students read; which was 
■ i ncl.uded i n f ho f unct ion "conjio l.i dat I ng content^^ Supr i s ing I y enough 



i dati ng content and acti-ve superv-i sfon . The 
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eight per cent of the volunteers^ time was actual ly spent in Level I functions 
.nTostly in", the areas of specific p !ann fng and \spec i f ic mot i vat ion • ■ 

In view of the effects of voluntoer help, as documented i n our ' 
study,. on providing fcr". individual atteni' ion i^ the classroom' and- on the 
r.Gal1~ocat4orL^gf_ teacher t i me wo' contend that Vol unteer help. In .schools is • • . 
not only an intGresttng- i nnovation in the school! but may itself become the' . 
catalyst for other 'innovative practices. In the^ many schools' . j^n which we 
work we find no scarcity of good ideas about innovations on the part of 
the teachers. Almost every teacher .is- ablo to' identify a -number of organi- 
'zational or curricular changes. that would imp rovel the. program of the class- • 
room or' school. . 'When -tested on- the constraints xhatare preventing these • 
innovations from being precti.sed most teachers poI n\t to problems of . teacher • 
time or teacher manpower. Consi deri ng • the number of vo I unteers <^va.! 1 ab I e 
.i^n mo^t. communit ies, a t'ong with the evidence tha.t vp. have col I eGted .con- 



■ corning possible ■ effects of volunteer work in.schoo'^^s, we beli'eve fhat 

. vol unteeri no may itself provide a means of closing t\he'teacher-ti mo jand 
manpower gap in schools. : - . " . 

Our initial interest-, that of the possibid alteration of parental 
attitudes has ■ proven fo^be a somewhat difficult one to bccess accurate I y. ' In 
al l; our; eva I uat ions WO; have treated the' question of cf^anges in volunteers' 
attitudes as one of .the most important elements. Vte a'j^e able to say that 
alirost without exception our • i nstruments i nd i cate an ^a iterat ion and im- ^ 
provement in parents' statements about 'the i'r attitudes..!^ To what degree', 
parents .are ablo to. present del iberately ^a-'mojre .f avourafc I e picture of . • 
attitudes after a peri.od.of time in the. school .is not kn^own to us, but wo 

■ be! ieve- that' even .thei r ihcl ination. to speak more positively about their • 
own role in the school and 'about thei r improved perception of. the school 
•is interpreted by most teachers as a positive change, Th^ question of ^ 
whether the apparent changes in parents' attitude have a''airect effect on. 
the .improvement of their own children's achievement in school is as yet not 
adequate! y. eya I Uated. In schools where we have compared the changes in 
achiev-ernont- on the part of students, of vol unteers and chi-ldren of non-vol- 
unteers ,we can find no. clear d i'sti net ions, • but, as. stated, ai length later i.n^ 
this' address, significant' but simi lar 'growth, gains were recorded for both^ 
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groups. It seems probable that'the changes in- achievennent wi l I have, long- 
term. rather than short-tor«m characteristics, and probab I y" w i M bo . ref lected • 
more in the affective than in the cognitive areas,' In -view of thD relative 
weakness of instruments used to evaluate the affective domain in schools 
WG are at a loss as yet tc estabJ i sh** cl ea?; I y the effects, of improved or 
^ppahently improved parental attitudes on their own chi I dren^s achievement,".. 

... On the' other hand, wg hav^ increasing amounts of positive infor- 
mation concerning the improvement of parent's' i nsi ghts fe.bout the school and 
about learning. Many of the parents can both describo and demonstrate im-. 
pro.vemehts in their ski I Is as parent-tGachers. Most of thom express greater 
understanding and appreciation of , the wide range of -tasks performed by the » 
teacher. -^-Many parents romark on the diversity of needs-that must be met 
in classroomSo An increasing number. of parents become, j nvol ved at home in 

' school-re lated. instructional t^^sks. ..In fact our centre prepared the^ parents 
manual which some of 'you have examined as a means of providjng for parents " 
of; primary children opportunities to ' instruct thei r -youngsters i.n school- 
based curricula at home. We^ advi;se'. parents who use this manual to v/ork on 
a one-to-one bas i s wi th the i r ch^i ld for approximately ten minutes a day. 
This seems like a mininaim amount of time, and. one would question whether it 
could be expected to, have' any important effects- until one cons i ders; that 10 
mi nutes" a -day ^ithome actual.l y...more than quadruples, tbD 'amoUn^^^^^^^^ 
chiLd direct ono-to-one contact duri ng that day.^ 

Turning now to our broader range of vo.lunteer programs, I must" 

.state that our f.i rs'Xef forts i n M mp I e a' comprcT. 

hensive volunteer p rag ram sevdral years ago-was in a very limijed number • 
of schools, in which v;e worked closely with the staff to explore-, ,a Iter 
and imp lement fhe^plan. The general mode I ,. wh ich i s aya i l ab le. on request' 
from the Niagara Centre, of 0. I . E. , has how been applied "in a very large 
number of schools in "the proviTice. ' .. ^ 

Following the testing of the general mode'l we became involved in 
a number ot special extensions and adaptations of the model, each designed 
to' test its potency in meeting particular school needs. ' Some of -".thesG^,., 
adaptations wou I d .b'e applicable in'almost- any school whTle- others may be 
of va I ue. i n on-l y- a limited number of envi ronments. ■ - ■ 
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At Fessenden Public jchool in Ancaster the. teaches considered 
the! p. prime need to be opportun it ies to meet together for curr i cu I um de- 
velopment. ^ .We ass isted them . i n developing and adapting a vol unteer p I an 
designed to give the teachers two hours . per week for. regular curri.culum- 
devolopmentj, We had no difficulty in recruiting far'more people than were 

/requjred to provide for the supervision of classrooms that would be es- 
sentiar for this program- to_ operate, ftost of the concerns that we all had. 
.initially proved to. be groundless. Parents work) ng alone or in twos. or threes 
qui^ckly bedtime effective classroom supervisors^.. Discipline problems that 
were anticipated simply did^not materially i n most classrooms.. Teachers 
quickly learned to raorgan ize thei r own time and/to 'hel p pupi Is define tasks 

. that they .could work on .during 'the per iods of parent supervision. By the 
midpoint of the i^nitial year the staff had successful ly implemented its 
program. SO., that they could engage on a regular'basis. during- school time in 
curriculum development, i^o loss in students' growth patterns came to light 
in. the evaluation .of' the program, . z 

' • ^ The- staff of St. Daniel *s -Separate School in^^Hami I ton showed con-, 
cern about the need^- .for ident.i fy.i ng. and meeting the needs of ~V^l^rger -~^.._:^ 
number -bf youngsters with specia I educatipn problems and at the same- t i me / ; 
fcr i ntegrati n;;^^ these; students into the regu I ar program bf the school Thi s 
scTio ol already had a successful comprehensive^ voluntepr program. We fqund 



,that it was relatively easy to alter this program to meet th6 needs in 



' speciaj education defined by the . sta.fi/. . The pri nci p.a I • and the. specija I ^ 
educat^ion teacher were in charge of the broad design of the program. Vol- 
unteers assisted in a number of ways iji relieving teachers, for time to 
prepare pupi t profiles, and to provide the special education program with ' 
the drill, review and other forms.- of consolidation, that actually represented 
the major part of the teacher's' work with. the speciaJ education- students. 
In ;the process -of developing this program teachers i dentified almqst. three 
times as many youngsters' requiring.speci-al.' education programs as in the- 
previous year. The' arrangements for specia I educat ion on the- part of ^these 
youngsters were sa-we lt i ntegrated i.nto the " sahooT program that, many'of the. ; ' 
.parents, .were qui te\ unaware of the.existehce.of such programs within the school, 
' fn- particular .the stigma .attached .to special ed^ucation seemod a l.fnost cofnpletely 
to disappear,. ' ' ■ ^ ' ' ' - 
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. ' The rnost radical adaptation' of our ge.neral model v/as. appl ied in 
Victoria Pub I ic School, an' inner city school in^St, Catharines. Bearing 
in rinind the changes in individual attention and iVi the a i locat i on of teachers 



time to various levels of functions described earl rer, we wished to explore 
the outer extremes of this tendency. , In order to exp^lore th i.s question' we 
recruited and assigned twenty-five volunteers to work\with one teacher in a 
regular grade I- c I assrbom. Thi^se- parents worked 'one ha\lf day per week, so 

in effect we added 2-r adults, to the classroom at c^ny po.j nt • i n time; .in- other 

. ■ \ ■ ■ ' . I 

words the adult manpower in the cl ass room was increased frpm I to 3:^ per- 
sons. -The program was carefully monitored with control cl^asses and .pre-, 
and post-test .res u I ts for the rnore- important stated objpctiv6;s of the school. 
In addition to adding the manpower to the classroom we deliberately assisted 
the teacher in identifying the important functions in the classroom and of 
I earn.ing to' reorganize- he^^' time so., that she was working most' of the ti.me 



at those functions which related most strongly to pupi l growth. T^he teacher 
tried out various strategies for- the reorganization of -the classroom and- 
found that the most eftective way of communicating to' the vo l.unteers/ and 
at the same time ensuring' that' students wore working at the! r I eye T df readi^ 
ness was to have an ' i ndi vi dua 1 pupil progress book . i n wh i ch she'wrote \ 
assignments each day tHat volunteers wore to carry out with the individual 

7stu depths and in which the volunteer would record statements of ^the . i ndi vi\dua I. 's 
progress. Toward tKe^^end-^^of . the', year an- observation .of the al location of \the 

■ teachier's time; .indicated that she was'^^spending^^approximate ly ,80 per'^cent of\ 
her "time on thr^ main functions, organizing the con^inLurrTr for^ . 
determi ni ng the sf udent readiness, for the'next pj)^e 'in the continuum and 
initiating the new concepts that the pupils were to learn. Practically al 
other activities of th^v^iassrpom were .gradua I ly .'taken over by the volunteers, 
These i ncluded adding content to the existing mental structures, review, dri 
listening to students Vead., .mark-ihg and supervising arithmetic, helping chi I d- 
ren.wjth arithmetic problems/ pas'sing-put^and coJIecting materia\ls, running 
off seatwork' mater ia'l , etc.. The observer team found that the volunteers, 
themselves were engaged over 70 per ce'nt of the i-r time ir. tasks that cl early, - 
•were instructional., a surprising outcome in the "Tight -ot my own and Hi'l Lsumis •• 

^findings on" tegchers' I imited tjme^al locations. to instruction. The amount. 
of one-to-one attention that each pupil derived from this program was i n- 
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creased many times over the usual situation; at times the increase in in- 
divicjtial attention was greater than ten-fold. 

It is perhaps ->not surprising +o learn, then, of rem^rkat/le increases 
in student growth in such a program* The ev^aluatfon of student growth in 
th'S adaptation is documented in our report entitlea Using Volunteers in 
School s . The graphs show that ihe youngsters rade dramatic gains over the 
control classes in all of the measured oDjectives, with the greatest gains 
made by children in the middle of the class. The average gain of the class 
in reading comprehension was 2,0 years with somewhat lesser gains in other 
important^ subject areas. An independent study was made (^f the patterns of 
growth that could be attributed to the culture and ft was found that the 
pupils grew only .6 years in those elements that were attributable to the 
culture at targe. One. would be hard pressed to find another classroom in 
Ontario that has documented the kind of growth gains established in this 
program. Considering the .ahuration of volunteers in this classroom and 
~ the aTOunt of externa! I eadersh ip gi ven one has to ponder whether such a 

radical adaptation could be implemented in many or most classrooms. However, 
a modification of this program, with a reduced number of volunteers in the 
classroom and with some broad attention to in-service developments of 
teachers which relato to reorganization of teacher tWrie should be possible 
in a large number of school s-w Another major, outcome of such an adaptation 
may be radically altered expect.at ions or perceptions of the rate of student 
growth when enriched instructional patterns are provided. Incidentally, the 
pupils in this classroom not only grew more rapidly m stated school objAQtives, 
but received instruction in additional curriculum components, including a 
number of the strands in our centre's primary thinking program. 

Another of the adaptations that we have explored involved the 
possible use of a corps of parent volunteers working with the entire primary 
division-of a school in order to enable the staff to regroup all pupils at 
the primary level in the language arts program in keeping with the readiness 
level of the student. Obviously such a plan cdlls for additional time for 
teachers to be able to work together on program planning, regrouping and 
frequent evaluation. Also needed are large blocks of additional adult time 
to help individual students with the language arts program, and in particular 
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with oral reading. Our attempt tc apply this adaptation in a primary scNbol 
has rnet with something less than complete success. We were able to recruit 
a large number of parent volunreers, but the staff has shown an Inclination 
to use their services for a wide range of general supportive assistance 
rathe*" than allocate the addftional adult tiirie tc their original commi rment 
of integ!"atinq and I ndi vi dua i iz i ng the languaye arts prccjram. We interpret 
this weakness in the study as evidence bf a fairly low commitnDent toward the 
goats of the project and not as evidence that the volunteer program is in- 
capable of meeting this special adaptation* It in our intention to try this 
adaptation again, this tiro with the staff of a jijnior school who have 
already identified the need for integration of thg language arts program. 
We believe that the volunteer program has the capability of providing the 
two additional resources needed for the successful integration of the 
language arts program in either a priirary or a junior division. 

In Ontario schools thaere have been relatively few attempts at formal 
approaches to differentiated staffing. We contend that a plan for differ- 
entiated staffing should include one level for volunteer work. We have 
been working closely wifh the ^taft of a secondary school which has broken 
the traditional I ine-and-staf f organization and has eliminated the position 
.of department heads \n subject are.as in favour of three deans who work with 
the principal in administrative leadership and are supported by the team of 
teachers, a ^roup of paraprofessi,ona! s, and a broad corps of volunteers. 
Our interest in this, model Is to develop a system for describing the range 
of functions performed by each of the levels ond to determine the proportions 
of time spent in each f unction tjy each group. 

In order to deal with some of the legal, administrati vo and political 
aspects of bringing in a major innovation such as a comprehenslv« volunteer 
program, wc are working with six principals in one county in a plan which we 
entitle a League of Innovative Principals. We have found that by sharing 
. ideas and responsibilities the principals themselves feel more secure about 
establishing volunteer programs. Incidentally, because they /are working as 
a team they have been able to ^obtain larger proportions of the time of pro- ' . 
gram consultants and administrative offi^cials. Similar leagues would be 
useful support systems for othSr kinds of school innovations. 
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I nnovat ive pract ices- usua 1! y attract large numbers of visitors. A 
recent change in Ontario r^gu I at ions prpvites every teacher with up to twej ve 
days for profess iorisl development and- we foresee the likelihood that some of 
pur more prominent volunteer programs wi I T be swamped with visitors in the 
year or two ahead. • In 'order- to provide lighthouse situations which will in- 
fluence the rest of the staff in the particular school and- in .the juri'sdic- 
tion, aS'V/eM as provide opportunities for visiting teachers, we are helping 
one school system to establ'ish thirty lighthouse^ classrooms for volunteer" 
work. These th irty 'el ass rooms wiH I all be in one county, and each classroom 
will have at least ten vo I unteers / 6ach worki nci -one-ha I f day p'or wook. In 
other .words in oach cLassToom wo wl I ! in effect have- douulod tho adult 
manpQwer. Incidtjotal ly, in the jurisdiction i.n question, Halton, a suburban 
.county . betwean Ham i I ton and Tdron'to'paH.argG-— «§ca le approach' to volunteer 
programs has been conducted. in the past year with the result that the' 
, county now- has ovor' 1,600 pareht volunteers working on a regular basis one- 
half day per week. This part of the vokntoor program alone thus adds the 
equi valont. of 160 full -rti me worker? to the school" staff in the cdugty. 

-- Most'pf our own studies of volunteer ass istance. havo started' with 

parent vo I unteers for/the reason given earlier, namely^ the evidence, in the 
Plowden Research Stud) indicating the correlatidn between pareatal .attit/udes 
and student achiovomer|t. However, any system which' wishes to texplpVe fully 
the role; of volunteersl in its schools must identify many"ot[ier7 pools of n 

ta lent including 'Students ^ at hi.gh schools and ugi vers! jics> e,^ flerly'peop'ic, 

. ■ ■ "i * 

people in the professions, arts and business, and others. In' one of^our 
-.projects ill" the past year we have begun to oxploro the possible use of*/ 
secondary school students as volunteers in nearby elementary s,chqols. Thi§ 
project .involvps; three di fferent p lans. In one of them the high school stu- 
dents' identify the kinds of services theywouid be wi 11 i ng. to -vol unteer to 
the. JpcaJ eleipentary school s, afid the teachers in .the el omontary schools, 
apply'for these, se"rvices/:i. I nv another school ..^requests /from local elementary 
schools are posted, and student's, in th'e^secondaf^7_s*Qhoo1 5pply to meet. +hG 
needs i dent if iedc in the ^elementary: school in each of theseT^wo'^pTog-r^ms^^^ 
about 100 students from the secondary -school in'question assist. Jn. 8 orMO 
nearby elementary school s* ' In most cases 'it is requi red . that the student' 
negotiate with his teachers for tho volunteered ti.me. [f is suggested, that. 



the student endeavour to find relationships between his volunteering and 
imlts of study In one cr more of his s^^conJary school subjedS^ /the third 
plan for using secondary school students as volunteers takes pl.ace on an 
exchance belwean a secondary school and a biilnguu! eleiT«ntary school. . One 
of the difficulties of providing high scl^ool Oral French program that will 
meet the needs of bi I fngual Isnn espoused by our society is the failure of 
the culture to provide rel nforce^nvnt for the Or^l French program. In order 
to m^el* this need and at the s^^nne llrne to provide addltlcnol resources for 
thfe teachers and students in the bilingual sISTipntary school, approximately 
50 secondary school .students of Oral French werr recruited to work as vol- 
unteers in the primary gr?^d^s of the bilingual school. At the present time 
the secondary school stucionts are cofi^nun leafing in French over 80 per cent 
of the tine that> they are in the elementcpy school. Vte Intend to evaluate 
the three student volunioer prooram:3 In terms the advantaces to all three 
perties concernecJ, the secondp.ry sghool studant, the elementary school ^ 
teacher, and the elefrenrtr:ry sli^dbnts. On ihf bcsis of studies . done else- 
where it is reasonabia to suggesr t!^at the greatest gains, particularly in 
the affective area, v/iil be made by the'^^oi unteeM ng students. 

0«.jr experiences w«th a wide range of volunteers in rchools lead us 
to Identify -fhree somewhar difiur'>pt rorrrs of ^^olunteer help. Secondary 
school students and parent volunteers, parrfcularly in tlie prima^'y grades, 
are eprnm^nly referred to as r egul ars because they provide their sei;vlces on 
a structur'=*d basis, usual ly orio-tialf -Jay psr weel;; In general thoy work with 
the same teach :^ r ' teacto'rs ?nd perforn a sirnilar spectrum of cfass.room 
tasksr A second corps of volunteers jand .tiie one* » nich historical ly Is oldest 
In use,Js what^we call ih% on->c^l ^ corpr. — persons in tije community, u^ual I 
parents, whc-3Ssist the -'dioci with specific shor^-term needs., either of a 
supt>ortlve or ^n instructional r^ature. The third pool of volunteers^ one « 
which IS used most widely *n s^conda'^y schools, lis what 'Is termed the Talent 
Bureau — a corps of parents ano professional and business ^persons whose 
experience, background, ethnic origin, business, artlstlc'o^'^professlcMial , 
experience, or some other feature enables thcr* to provide the sfihool with a 
Valuable resource. Generally the school maintains a file of these p^^sons, 
who arc then cuffed on periodically for s.iecff?c assistance related to the 
^•rtlcular Interest and competency pf the volunteer, A .lUmber of secondary 
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schools include several hundred persons on thiB Talent Bureau. 

Without wishing to deny the very significant contribut/ons made by 
the on-ca/l corps and talent bureau corps, or to deny the ^'ignificant potenVial 
contribution to be made by a wide range of volunteers, our evidence suggests 
that. the potential advantages of parents who serve on a regular basis in 
the school, indicate they should re<ieive prime attention in any p^an for a 
volunteer programMn the school. / 

The title "Help or Hindrance?" causes me to returol once again to 
some of the problems revealed in vblunteV r programs, ^y far the greatest 
amount of difficulty with volunteer programs is clearty ttye result af the 
lack of a comprehensive plan developed or implemented by jthh school staff, 
and in particular a plan which piits teacher readiness we/ 1 ahead of recruit- 
ment in both time and priority. / / 

In the long run probably the most serious problem iri volunteer pro- 
grams has to do with a particular aspect of parent and/teacher behavior; our 
observations indicate that volunteers are even more inclined than teachers 
to give students ready answers/ tb questions Instead causing the students 
themselves to discover these answers; in the process ^hey deny the very 

earning that should be /a major objective of 



autonomy and independence in'-l 
instruction. For this reason, 
ance, teacher security, etc. i 



/ 



and for reasons of copf idential ity, attend- 
t seems reasonable to ^propose that one or two 
short Instructional sessions w^ith volunteers who wofk on a regular basis 
should be provided. ^ 

Volunteer programs wi^l probably continu^ to appear to be a hindrance 
to some teachers, and particularJy to those who cJnnot resolve prcjibleims of \ 
Insecurity or of lack of organizatiorwl training an(^ ability. There Is n^ 
doubt that in the ^nitia^ stages volunteer progra*ns actually cause teachers 
more rather than less work, because a teacher ha^ to add the organization, of 
the volunteer's activities to his or her own pi afining."" Unless the teacher 
Is able to learn ways of reorganizino adult timer in the classroom, the teacher 
Is unlikely to continue to use volunteers. The/contirujing use of vo!unteer^_ 
by almost all teachers in oui studlesAprQbably |rndicatos that the teachers 
who have made use of this resource, were alreac^y more secure and flexible, 
and better Arganized^han most of thai rynon-pal'^tici pat tng colleagues. 
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\ We believe that in order to capitalize on the potential long-range 

values we must consider three special features of a plan for a comprehensive 
model for volunteer prograrrs^ in schools which ordinarily would not. be thought 
of by the school staff, or might seem even +o run counter to a principalis 
initial perception of a volunteer progrc^m, Fir;^t of all, we contend that 
recruitment should be as open as possible in order that we can maximize the 
potential for enhancing the attltcdes of as broad a range of the parent 
population as possible. We believe that selective recruitment* pol icies i 
which tend to bring into the school only those parents who already have 
positive attitudes toward the school or who are already perceived as being 
loyal friends of the school, will fail to capitalize on the potential that 
we visualize in volunteer programs. Secondly, having argued for open re- 
cruitment we would recommend that all those who volunteer be assigned In- 
itially to a broad spectrum of relatively low Jevrl jobs In th^ classroom. 
Then, as their abilities and reliability are demonstrated, they should be 
deliberately promoted to more challenging tasks in the classroom, and to 
tasks which bring them 1 n- closer contact wi th individual st-udents. The 
basic training is provided as needed by the teacher, so that In due time In ' 
the classroom it is observed that both the volunteer and the teacher are per- 
forming and sharing a wide range of classroom functions. We believe that the 
restricting of volunteers to a narcow range of low- 1 eve I supportive tasks 
runs coun*-er to tho best interestr. of a volunteer pirogram. Simi I arly, any 
formal decision not to permit volunteers to engage in instructional functions 
merely sets up a theoretical dichotomy that cannot he applied In practice, 
and if it cou!d, would deny both the volun+eer and the pupil the gre.atest 
benefits of >he program. Thirdly, unless the ^vol unteer program Itself ""^ 
capitalizes oin the motivations of volunteers *oheco*u I a not expect It to 
succeed or to havo any permanent structur'^e. Our studies of the motivations 
of volunteers indicate that tliere Is an important difference betwey thei r 
In^tia,! motivations and those that emerge after two or three months in the 
program. Initially, much of the motivation for being a volunteer In a school, 
has to do with curio^sity about school programs, and particularly curiosity 
about the progress of the volunteer's own youngsters in the school; with 
other volunteers the motivation seems to be little more than faith In the 



statement of the school that volunteer help is required. A few months later\ 
however- a similar survey of volunteers' attitudes reveals motivations and 
rewards that relate more closely f'^ feelings of worthy satisfaction, and 
accomplishment, a sense of making a worthwhile contribution, pleasure in 
opportunities to work with sdults, insights in+o instructional practices, 
pride in seeing evidence of student growth infl »enced by their work, etc. 
Unless the prpgram permits those types of motivation to be developed, 
volunteers are not likely to stay. Whimsically we suggest an ideal model for 
quietly getting rid of a vol unteer, prograrii should this ever be necessary; 
all the principal would need to do is to peal locate the vo^luntee^"s to play- 
ground duty and lunchroom supervision. Thie notion that volunteers should 
be recruited merely to do the jobs that teachers do not wish to do fails 
to recognize the motivati6n5 and resources of volunteers. The long-term 
success of the program depends on the principal's ability to dovetail class- 
room needs with the motivations of volunteers. 

As suggested earl ier the greatest obstacles to the development and 
maintenance of comprehensi ve/vcjunteer programs in schools have to do with 
the security of principals and teachers. However, teachers are aware of 
the need to spend more timo on professional functipns i,n the classroom 'and 
to spend more time with individuaf students. Unless we develop plans and 
strategies for reducing the obstacle of the insecurity of teachers and 
thereby making it possible for teachers to accept other adults who will 
share in their activities, the opportunity to improve the quality of the 
classroom experience for our youngsters will be denied. Fortunately in 
Ontario new regulations from the Ministry and a now policy statement from 
^1 the Ontario Teachers* Federation tjave helped ^to reduce the -nnsecurity at -« 
official levels. Evorythir^ possible should be done at the jurisdictional 
and I oca I. school level to extend these intentions into the life of the 
school and the classroom. In conclusion, considering the evidence provided 
concerning the improvenent of student growth in the short range and the 
possibility of improved student achievement in the long run as a result of 
lm(>roved parental attitudes; tho evidence of the natural transfer of teacher 
time to higher levol prpfossiona! tasks and tho possibility that, with 
deliberate attention, much greater of forts in this direction could be made; 
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and at the same time rccogr.izing the fact that there is a vast pool of 
uptappod talent that might not only make e contribution to the school but 
might at the same time develop moro positive attitude's in the comfnfjnity 
towards the school and improved insights and competencies on the part of 
parents and other adults, wo are prepared to contend that noschool and 
certainly no school system can continue to ignore the potential in volunteer 
programs, ' . ^ 
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